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Mid tm operation a: d free from Injuricis drugs. | ‘At is not claimed 


Ce | the FAIRY BEL? a 
| ae A Good Figure without Tight Lacing. 
EQUAL as | Nearly all ladivn’ waists are wore or less 


remedy for oval in form, the extra width from side to 4 
side making them look lancer thaw they QGgRRe 


really are. 
“INDIGESTION  BILIOUSNESS LIVER COMPLAINTS 
SICK HEADACHE DYSPEPSIA Ae PERIENT. = ae e the curves of the ° 


Sold in Bottles, is. 134: , 2, Od. »and 118. each, by all Medical Vendors throughout the World, . figure, and making the 


wiist look, on the 


Ask for “NORTON'S. CAMOMILE PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. a fuk ue 
Prepared by NORTON’S LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. Gat ee 

actually unaltered. 
“Some necessaries that I nceds must§use.”"— Two of Gen! emen Tcrona = Act IT, Scene 4. lattes way are = 
the habit of tight 


The new Sona of the Shirt. 5 | ’ : ' lucing can, by wearing 


* a PAIRY BELT, 
Innaen their corsets 


M I ILWARDS’ Natural nen without 


PAIRY BELT 


Y anon itor + PAIRY BELT 
: > ‘ 
NEEDLE-~ (from photo), waist : PATENTED AT HOME & ABROAD. E iso, photo 0b same, 
23 inches, but oval, 7 Ch > ffi rv 4 


= i. > Fairy Belt “ sitting), still 28. inches, 
‘CASE s. : \__.. ( but round, 
ii = “Worn over the Corset. Buckle in Front, 
Sample Packet, derful Oalyx-« ed, thread without threading. When ordering mention waist measurement. over Corset. 
3d. Post rree om Works, ee Mills, Redditch. ROLD BY ALL DRAVERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 2s. 64, each. 
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HER Remarkable 
"Without Operation | Ly PTURE CURE. 


| The Best E vidence of Ability is Success. -Wi 


8° TREATMENT. | A mOST REMARKABLE CASE. 
“ =aE 10, New Street, Hor.axp cranes, wear Barnsrey, Yornsnier. H “ MARKET STREET, HrvE 
“ SEPTEMBER ith, 1894. “ SrPTemBER, Sth, 1804. 
ry : lendid trentment and cure of my ais Sian ei ra the honetit of thowe who sutter from Hernia, | wish to add my testimony to your s all. 
ira side) d T ouffe red DE Oree Ata T hed hab Having suffered for many years from a very large right scrotal herma, I upon the advice of my doctors consulted an 
went nnd ra expert, Dr. Southam, of Manchester, who informed me that it was impossible to reduce it without an operation. As 
1 was es to take this viet a some sf =, and Sig a edge pio ty and, a eheee weeks, I am— 
t appearance happy to say that you comp etely uced my hernia, unl placed on sour appliazice. since when ve not seen the 
ery aoe eee poestin ‘again I thank you much for the a ernie, x o7 exparieneed ans pais or invonvenieuce therefrom, und 1 um hoping that before long I shall be able to dis- 
almost y tht aye 
your treatment, und sama be tooglad to Treoommend your treatment | Penre with the appliance also Gratefully yours, 
me Mr. JOSHUA BANACLOUGH.” “HK TWEEDALE. ie 


AND THE BVIL OF TRUSSES, 
covtaining numerous English endorsements of persons of all positiuns 
who bave been relieved and restored to a state of primitive soundness 

by his treatment, he sends post free on receipt of 


| The aMicted are ney m_ or communicate by letter with any of the patients treated and cured by Mr. 8. J. SHERMAN, whose NAMES aad ADDRESSES 
ad EVER’ -INSTANGB, and learn for themselves THE TRUTH OF EYERY TESTIMONIAL PUBLISHED in HIS BOOK. 


WE STRONGLY. ADVISE. ‘SUFFERERS to send to Mr. 8. J. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, for his. NEW BOOK, as it is‘no less true than joyful ‘tidings to the ruptured. 


His Principal Chambers: e4, CHANCERY LANE, Len Dom. 


Branch Chambers: 26, KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 
BE ATTENDANCE given in LONDON: Sept. 8.10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 93, 94, 25, 26, 27, 38, 39. | MANCHESTER: Gept. 7, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21; 1804. | 
®. -B—Pleaee note name in full 8. J. SHERMAN (8. J.) also that my London Chambers are on the First Floor, Upstairs, abore the Entrance. 


THE ORIGINAL “8S. J.” SHERMAN, HERNIA SPECIALIST. 
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THE WORLD. AT LESS THAN é aM OF Coste ORDINARY PRICES. 
ovar IGT. SOUNDED WORK mEs HALLO ED. 


: most remarkable of all the Costumes that have ever been produced is the one illustrated to the left of this ana eh Sake Nok, hind 
now introduce to thelr clients as being endoubtodly the moet popular styl oho seunon, and oe thnt will bo ‘gene: 


A_LADY’S HOLIDAY. SUIT 4 


made in the John Noble ae ieee Regd.) in Navy. Blue or Black.. 
fashionable Srey or 7° Drab Homespun -open opat or iat . 
cut, ey ead Sprenger quality ailk gied- “together with 

costume skirt to match jacket. A belt from the ; afkive the cont im at the: Back: of the 
waist; anil shows iteelf in front over the blouse or bodice. ie a decided advantage, a4: it: keeps ‘the jacket fitted. clopely: 
to the figure, whilst still remaining open in front. “Theeé two garments, vit., 


JACKET AND SKIRT COMPLETE . Be] 
form at once a. amart, stylish, and yet most: useful outfit for wearing witha besaas oe comet shirt, and are offered. direct by the sole manfactur- 
(John Noble, Ltd.) for the amasingly low price of 15/-. Ladies are asked to consider what this. means: A really well-made, scuemeameiais outfit that ans 
lady might'be pleased to wear, made without; the slightest approach to sweating, and yet supplied complete - . : 

wos. Fcdicge MiPomateryrra Ds SHILLINGS. 


ae Aha is tgade in the firm’ ‘6 large, airy, and perfectly appointed workroums, and cin 


shoulder, also longth from neck to waist at back. 
~ carriage paid to any address in the United eieitcs fegd oxtee 
: to 88in. round b Dut under arma, but larger oF epoca ese aro mado to order 


THE JOHN NOBLE. WALESUINEA COSTUMES 


LATEST IMPR =D SHAPE 


‘Costumes. MADE FROM THE JOHN NooLE CHEVIOT bric_ of great durability — woridiwida fame, and 
ws ADE PROM THE JON NOBLE GEN Fe tS falnte of at ant een Reet ioe by 


~ Colours: _Black,:Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Reseda, Taa, Rx ay, Grey, or Drab.. : . 
§ SKETCH illustrates the latest improvements that have been made in the . s Half-Guinea Bape which now ~ 
ed ‘Bodice. The. Speyer ty ll made 


i 2 § 40in. long. Tha ogo pt of ihe ict nad th cal, oar and 
with rows of narrow Russia ‘Braid, the whole thus forming : 


rae ‘COMPLETE. = ere ME FOR 


oan are’ most wonderful value :— # j 
HOLLAND. tal ay Epa a 


in the John Noble: Cheviot Serge ‘aa eth : wide Bell shape, untrimmed, price only 5/6; Costume Skirts, extras «1 
twosro' /6 
ete loesd Sena spray me ay ed ie Ba 


WRSSkABouT: FROCKS» FOR GIRLS § W, 


Are also supplied in the John Noble Cheviot Serge, i gal ps fone Aad sioprety es end. vent atthe flowing low prices':— 


Price ee - rya a6 ‘g/- 3/6 4/- 4/6 B- 5/8 ea each.” 


; " Or froak will be sent free to address for extra, Ey urchaser | "The lengths stated are from. top of neckband to bottom of skirt in front. 
™ 7. The Kn x fo oh Frocks are also supplied in |-Linen Holland at the eame prices. 


bic a GIRL’S REEFER @% |IAL’S ‘VELVET TRIMMED 


COSTUME. oay- 
umn oe | eae | Made nthe Jota Robie Chait Sore 


with saddle’ 
Noble, Ltd, igh ape ri ages The okirt fs 


: Navy; Brown, ype ‘3 : 
of narrow black’ Russia eee ; Baby, ond, of Tan, Sizes and prices - 
bete'oe beidioe being so Sor Seer “| . a 
ray oe “Black, avy, Brown, Myrtle, | 7 ay gy af mat : p Least 2/9. . 3/9 40 59 oo é 
ins. : Taihe 3% «6388s 42 8. 
Prige 7/9, 819 9/9 109" ng ae 
in bow and. sent carriage pard | (ead watre 
wtby lengthe stated ere fron: top Of neckband to bottom « 


fs ; ics tes Fees hates ota alo suplo n Deb Las Halla, trimmed ite Rossin beadd, at the 
’ SaFPATTERNS of the materials in which the above Costumes are made, also Mlustrated“ » and F Sheet ‘of other x Ladies’ and Vhildren’s wear. +" 


Book of the Serge; Costumes f 
POST yREE to any reader of Pearson's Weekly on application. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed “ Ounliffes, & Co.,”"and made Payable 10. Joke seals itd, Manchester. 


6 NOVELTIES IN DRESS FABRICS f= c=: nen. 


tis silk, wool ee 
F Lady who would dren well as th unalieh cod should pore igs thos Peorbamigg te writing, ask for 


JOHN NOBLE. LTO. ae MANCHEST 


‘All Whe Designs, be.) in this Advertisoment tre Copyright, aad eatered et 
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“THE OUTLAWS OF THE AIR.” Mr. Griffith’s New Story, just 
2 : FS 53 Wee 
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commenced in SHORT STORIES. 


TRANSMISSION AT 


WEEK ENDING SEPT. 22, 1894. 


No. 218.] Boox Rates. go es, [Price Oxe PENNY. 
THE SECRET OF THE PALAZZO. A POSER. 


Mipniaut; The sweet Saint Agnes’ chimes are 


Silence is o'er the old palazzo stealing : 

Down. the great marble staircase, eoftly, still, 

A maiden creeps, with many a pause and thrill. 
‘he moonbeams fall. upon her fair young face— 
Around her form of girlish, slender grace ; 
They softly touch her crown of braided hair, 
Showing a snow-white rose entwined there. 


To-night, by stealth, she weds her father’s foe— 
Filippo Cardi! -See her dark eyes glow! 
Ah, she hag paused!. Fair as 2 dream she stands, 


Clutching the polished rail with shaking hands; 
Heard she aright? Was there a step below ? 
Upon her cheeks the roses come and go. 


‘Twas but the wind! Her lips part in a smile— 
In sweet relief her dark eyes shine the while. 


She-gains the hall—'tis silent as a tomb! 

A muffled form springs from within the gloom 
And holds her fast. Strike, struggle as she may, 
From that strong grasp she cannot break away. 
One arm enfolds her—then across the wall 

The fingers of the other hand swift craw] : 

They pause—a massive panel rolls aside ; 
Showing a mighty chamber, dark and wide. 


A cry rings out: “ Filippo mio, aid!” 

But o'er her mouth a heavy hand is laid; 

Those tireless arms have thrust her quickly in— 
The door glides to, and holds her fast within. 
Buried alive! Between those walls of rock 

No sound can pierce—the gibing echoes mock. 
She beats with bleeding hand upon the door ; 
At last, unconscious, sinks upon the floor. 


Adelaide's cry was heard by him 

Who patient waited in the garden dim : 
With eager hands he flung the portals wide, 
And strode across the hall to aid his bride; 

- There is a crash of swords, a glare of steel— 
Forward and back.two struggling figures wheel : 
Then comes a paunse—Filippo stands alone, 

The other on the shining floor lies prone. 


A endden burst of moonlight fills the hall, 
Upon the wounded man the faint rays fall— 
Filippo starts, his face pales suddenly ; 
“Thou!” he cries out, “ thy danghter. wleve is she ? ~ 
The other's white lips move, but make no sound; 
His eyes upon the shining wall are bound— 

he moonbeams fade, then with gained brilliance shed 
Their silver light upon the voiceless dead. 

* 8 ° ° * 


Long years have fled! The old palazzo stands— 
It guards its secret dead with jealous hands; 

For Cardi sought in vain, no trace was found 

Of her:round. whom his deathless love was hound. 
Gal the ear of God, that heareth all, 

Could mark her wild appeal and frenzied call: 
Until at last; like harbingers of peace, 

Death's angels came and gave her soul release. 


_— - —-———— fo -- — 
PERSONAL NAVAL TACTICS. 


In discoursing on naval tactics, Admiral Sir Edmund 
. Freemantle ‘relates an anecdote which is in good illus- 
tration of what ‘may be described as purely personal 
naval tactics.” 
It is the story. of a Yankee, who was giving his 
ce of what had happened in the American Civil 
ar. - He had been in- command of a twret ship. 
, A lady said to him: “Oh, no doubt you always were 
inside the tarret.”” 
0,-ma’am,” he replied, “I was not inside the 


“Oh, really,” she inquired of him, “then where did 
toP i. 


“ Well,” was: the reply, “ we wete generally attacking 
forte, and I tt to the lee side of She turret, so as to 


have two thicknesses of armour to protect me instead 
of one.” - ~ ‘ z° 


P.W.—The Penny Watchman. 
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THE long-haired caller in the editorial room was 
indignant. 

“Poets are born, sir,” he said to the eminently 
practical editor. 

“ Of course they are.” responded the editor suavely. 
“You didn’t iyagine I thought they were hatched 2” 

“I mean, sir, they are born; born, sir. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“I think I do,” and the editor rubbed his chin reflec- 
tively. “But ‘eg are they 2” 

That was the last straw that fractured the spinal 
column of the camel, and the poet stalked out of the 
editorial den. 


CHINESE DARWINIANS. 


AccorpING to the Chinese way of viewing the 
matter, the rocks of the earth are the bones of the 
divine body ; the soil is the flesh, the metals the nerves 
and veins. The tides, winds, rains, clouds, as well as 
frost and dew, are caused by the respiration, pulsations, 
exhalations, &c., of this seemingly inanimate A 

Originally, according to their idea, the mountains rose 
to the skies, and the waters of the seas and oceans 
covered the mountains to theirtops. At that time there 
was no life in the divine body except the divine life. 
By degrees the waters subsided and small herbs 
to grow, and in the lapse of immense cycles of time 
these herbs developed into strong shrubs and trees. 

As the body of man, unwashed for years, breeds 
vermin, so the mountains, unlaved by the seas, bred 
worms and insects, greater creatures always developing 
from the lesser. In the course of untold ages beetles 
became turtles, earth-worms became serpents, and high- 
flying insects became birds. 

Mice developed into wild cats, and the wild cats into 
tigers; the mantis was by degrees transformed into an 
ape, and some of the apes were finally born hairless. A 
hairless ape, playing with two flints, accidentally kindled 
a fro ‘ty striking ‘them: together... With the fire, thus 
obtained, he cooked: food, and: the eating of food thus 
pes made him stronger and more intellectual than 

is fellow ape. 


—_—_—~e4—<—___—_ 
NO DANGER. 


Tue Parisians are so fond of a joke that they manage 
to extract amusement even out of the shocking attempts 
of Anarchists to destroy life with dynamite bombs. 
Most of these dynamite Jokes are in rather poor taste ; 
but one unintended pleasantry is related which is really 
amusing. 

Not long ago the city of Paris issued a loan, and the 
bonds were immediately subscribed for by a large 
number of people in Paris, many of them working-men 
and women, who were glad to put their savings into an 
interest-bearing bond. 

One hard-working fellow in a blouse wished to 
subscribe. He looked at the long line of people waiting 
for their turn to pass in their subscriptions, and made 
up his mind that it would take him all day to get 
to the window. 

“T must have something to eat,” he said. 

So he went and procured a good-sized box of sardines, 
put them in his pocket, and took his place at the end of 
the line. There was a great crowd ahead of him, and all 
round him. 

He waited patiently, and at last twelve o'clock sounded 
on the bells. 

“Noon!” hesaid. “Why I must get out my box.” 

Then he took the sardine box out of his pocket, and 
got his big pocket-knife to open it with, when all at once 
there was a great rush away from him, and in a minute 


the hall was clear of people. 

“Upon my soul!” heanid, “ What's the matter with 
them pe Well, I'll go up and get my bonds.” 

So he stepped up to the window and bought his 
bonds. The people had taken him for an Anarchist. with 
a bomb; but as the gendarme could find on his person 
no machinery more deadly than a box of sardines, he 
went home to déjeuner with his fish and his bonds, and 
saved the rest of the day. 


To the Very Many Readers 
of P.W., Greeting. 


regular readers of this paper will 
have been in a degree prepared, Ly 
certain hints which were let fall 
last week, fur the very interesting 
announcement which I am now 
enabled to make. 

On Friday, September 28th (for 
October Ist) will be issued from 
these offices the first number of a 
new publication of an entirely 
fresh character, under the guid- 
ance of the Editor of P.W. 16 
will take the form of a complete 
novel of 100 pages, profusely illustrated, and printed in 
the best style on good paper, with a charming cover 
printed in several colours—all for the marvellously cheap 
price of sixpence. 

These novels will be issued complete—I would 
especially draw the attention of readers to the fact that 
each number will be complete in itself—on the 1st of 
each month, under the general heading of 

PEARSON'S LIBRARY. 

They will be the carefully-selected writings of first-rate 
authors, and the illustrating work will be in the hands 
of our leading black-and-white artists. 

Over one hundred illustrations will be found in the 
pages of the first novel, which is entitled 

‘A Girl Without a Name,” 
and is illustrated by Miss Inez Warry, whose ex- 
cellent work is familiar to the readers of Home Notes, 
It includes, too, » charming frontispiece by Miss G. 
Demain Hammond, well known as a contributor to the 
foremost artistic journuls of the day. 

Amongst other artists who have heen engaged for 
future issues are Miss Chris Hammond, Messrs. Raymond 
Potter, Bernard Higham. and A. Kemp Telby. 

A most artistic design has been obtained for the cover 
of Pearson's Liprary, which, while preserving its 
general appearance fram month to month, will still be 
changed in a sufficiently characteristic manner with each 
succeeding novel. A rough reproduction of the cover of 
the first novel will be found in the next issue of P.W., 
which will serve the purpose of familiarising our readers 
with the appearance of P.L. on the Bookstalls. 

Sufficient, I think, has been said to convince you that 
no pains or expense have been spared to produce a 
thoroughly artistic sixpennyworth of very interesting. 
reading matter. On the subject of the first novel itself, 
it will hardly be fair to say more than that “A Girl 
Without a Name” ie a story of intense dramatic 
interest, with a strong vein of mystery which is well 
preserved till the closing chapters. , 

The succeeding stories will be as interesting and as 
profusely illustrated as the first one, and I feel confident 
that Pearson’s Lipraky will not be long in winning its 
way to popular favour and realising that large sale, the 
expectation of which has alone justified me in entering 
upon the enormous outlay involved. 

Place your order at once to prevent disappointment. 


See the Burglary Insurance Coupon on page 152, 
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He hold his’ hand arm's. 
thumb erect, drew tho 
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o this that the ball might not 
“pot ‘to be the blood; which must 

lambs in his hand as firm as if it had been carved of 

: in mind numb sensation, hardly a pain in all 
; ‘ ; d moke cleared from hy eri, hie 
] been expected » The thumb was gony 
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“New Mexico who has been bitten hy 


‘lives to’.tell.:of it—a powerful, 


of San shepherd, with four grim grey furrows in hi; 
» but the | struggling hair, and the thumb.of the right hand missing. But Claudio 
had been | chance for seems rather proud of these disfigurements, and often says : 
The | of his head. “Who talks of bargains? For so cheaply I bought my 

oan | and a0 kept | life twice in one hour.” 
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A CANARY TO SING OPERA. 
THE piping bullfinch is much valued, and frequentiy 


Sells for a figure—from £5 to'£10 being no unusu:! 
of.| Price to che one of these. pretty songsters ; but it is 
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chorus of strange | red ~ | not.-gen ‘kmown ‘that the. canary may be taught a 
. wi variety of ahha, weey. quickly,and that..its vocal powers 


are by.no means‘confined ‘to its own more natural song, 
i There are three distinct: ways in which.this. bird may 

and he:could sce the red” ja’ receive a musical education.: He-may be-taught to sin 
|. He ‘even, noticed, with that strange inconse- | tunes and opera airs, as is generally done with the bul!. 
quence which comes upon one in these moments, that blood | finch ; or. secondly, he may be instructed in the notes of 
wound had run’ down and tinged the froth | another bird, as a lark or a robin; or, thirdly, his 


, from that great mouth. ‘ 1 his por i ivatec 
t| Ina of terror, he made a clutch under the throat, ann kis sang poet t ps tae chaongh all. oe 
| to hold that terrible head, and the strongest: man | ‘The dearning time in a canary’s life.is from five to six 


Set the bie bia 2 Rigcr ie ce pr Sree a doadit, | Months old'to a year, and the owner of one of these littiv 
falitimes Logan to aproad Grer Him, and Clandio shut his | bids must make choice of methods and begin in time. 
“eyes er ea eS In the first place he must see that his pupil is in robust 

| "" Just then'a sudden jerk ran through the body of the bear, | health and good spirits. 

and there was a sharp snort as of rage or pain. Claudio | A seed diet gives the muscles compactness, therefore 

} -:He could see nothing but. the demoniac seeds should not be the principal diet until he 

“ graduates,” but a soft food of hard-boiled egg, grated 

Semen, Ege ar igenn of the great claws which | with cracker or bread, and boiled in milk to the consis- 

in! 
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t ; but when he back and scalp. Surely they were | tency of stiff paste. 
the coat only ar veodette -_ aes es he is to sing “ penis Laurie ” or “The Last Rose 
blood. Here Their wi Was - far more pa than their | of Summer,” he must be. placed in a quiet room with thie 
a about trance had been; but even with the Qintness of the new | cage covered. Then a pa notes of the chosen air shoul 
° further 


pain, a sudden wave of joy swept through the shepherd— | be whistled or played on some instrument—flute, bird 
or the fret tine, now.he b though he knew not why. | organ, or piano. They must be played slowly and dis- 
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‘ ote scenting the bear Litho | Penny revi (th tA or antooed foer ee tinctly, in correct time, and over and over till the birt 
» Geemy. afar’ woods’ bad. fled | scalp), and dug his ‘fate into the deen furset throat, and | begins to try it himeelf. He must not see the teacher 
incontinently of no other wild ht with. the strength of two: Claudioe—fighti no | nor hear the least noise to distract his attention from 
honst-e0- of a bear. And as @dying rat fights, but. like a man for hope of life. the notes so constantly repeated. _ The instructor may 

’ “" Bruin had 2 wonderful ‘thing befel.. Tho bear was. groan- have to. nd hours, it may be days, before the bird 
from the lambs | i oi poailog heavily ; and it lurched and fell | learns his lesson, but he must persist in reiterating those 


‘few notes and no others ti eee repeats theu. 
When he sings his notes he should be rewarded with 
something he Tikse: for one a bit of food, for another x 
little praise. 

No matter how well the bird has learned his arti- 
ficial song he will forget’ it the first time he moults, 
unless it is carefully repeated to him every day while 
moulting. on ae 

‘If the bird’s' owner wishes the canary to sing like a 
lark or robin, he must put him under native instruction. 
Place the cage, covered-.closely, im a room alone wit! 
-|-another bird of the kind desired, whose cage is in a light, 
‘| sunny window. The lark or other bird sings for his owu 
pleasure, and the canary in his darkened cage learns to 
w, h Whee ee 

~ The third method, and the most natural, is to have 

him. | the young bird corgi d a fine singer of his own 

family—a canary—and all that.is needful to do is to 

keep the young one during the ing period in the 

room. with the fine singer alone, when he will imitate 
| the songster so far as his powers allow. 


allah ator carrying Claudio with it. But it was no 
af ing to get. his head between its jaws. For o 
mt it lay upon him, writhing and grinding its teeth, 
then flung iteelf to one side biting up a great mouthful 


leaped. to his feet, ran to his revolver, and fell 
like a.child.. It. was ten minutes before he 
for loss of blood—and,:-more:than all, the 
strain—had left him limp as o rag, ‘ At last he‘ 

to his feet, clutching the weapon,:and walked |: 
unsteadily towards the bear. ea : 
down his revolver 
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Mes. EaRLYBirD : “This isa y state of things. 
Here I have to get up at three o'clock in the morning tv 
let you in.” ; 

r. Earlybird: “All on your account, my dear. I 
ica read in a paper the other day that nothing improves a 

‘only to die by y woman’s complexion so much as early rising.” 
‘mown _to recover from the bite 


90 
5 . ° - . ; —_—}———__ 
. - shots at a bear. e.. A.rattlesnoke was. nothing ; but this, . i 
\ furrow i anv ar dc see for such aia as the bear, “Yes,” boasted an Englishman in the West, “I have 
; ‘weese San nd in the space of less than a minute ! aie | Tudor blood in my.veins from my mother’s side of the 
__ life now, _ Evidently, in their struggle, Bruin had stepped too close | family, and Plantagenet blood from’ my father's.” “ Is 
When. rae og Se papa eet on his hind} that so,” said a citizen: “ My blood ‘is:a little mixed too. 
- ~e i a ¢ hea oh orkep ie eat te | My- grandfather‘ was.a Jersey tenderfoot, an’ my graud- 
should ould have had abundant time to settle acoounte with moter.» Digger Tedian aque. We're both half-breeds, 


longer looked gent: He ‘was ‘still’ 

« spokes fem Sian eae a z 

. Fearful oa tup hisarmand| ‘Waew a certain well-known comedian was “starring” 
. . Upon the thumb were only | } burgh;' his landlord, who seldom attended any 


i 
sf 


it 


4s ote but the hand in these five | Kirk, asked him if he would oblige 
5 mit ” size. he could ay ot ; ia cose.” This favour was 


: If 

; his . was in his coat—and ore |- 
he could “ave, half-way that he would be a dead 
this had taken not 80 long as it has for you to read 


it—nay, scarce the time. in which one might the 
longest word in -it ; fon in Soper crises’ things and thoughts 


orning, the comedian 

the. performance. “Wel” Ley the 
pleased me vara much, en, and 1 con: 
, Teigh, mon, it wa 


Claudio was still squeezing his thumb and aloud | played unco' uly, but 
for a knife, when his eye lit on the revolver. ick as a > frae laughing.” 


‘Tell your friends all about Pearson's Library, so that they will not be behindhand in the rush for copies of the first issue, on Friday, Sept. 28, 
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_° Wrex BNDING@ 


n order to ascertain exactly how the very wealth 
4 ai their money, I have devoted a lot of time ‘during 
. the past few weeks to intervie the principal London 
~ tradesmen, ‘who have shown me very easy it ‘is to 
dispose of an income of £100,000 a year or so in an 
apparently rational manner... For the purposes of 
appa y come purpo: 
‘iustration, let us select-as a subject a man who is both 
a millionaire and an aristocrat, a person with costly 
habits and - eportively inclined, whose wife is, if not 
ulready one of the leaders of society, at any rate anxious 
to shine in that: exalted : sphere. \ The: authentic facts 
which I shall give will show clearly the amount of money 
x man is compelled to spend if he desires to walk in the 
very highest paths of Society, and to pose as an 
individual of wealth. - 

First of re for: hep Be eA soutiring's seputaiew 
for hospitality an gan ur—the passports to iet 
—is the matter of house and furniture, well nigh red 
moat costly items.in. the programme of. aman whose 
aims and ambitions are cen in Society.. A man can 
easily‘spend halfa million sterling in ‘furniture alone. . 
This, indeed, is the sum Lord Rothschild has expended 
ou his house at‘Hyde Park Corner. The ~decorations 
alone in- Mrs. Mackay's residence’ in Carlton House 
Terrace cost £80,000, ‘while £30,000 was spent on the 
celebrated marble: hall. Colonel. North’s mansion at 
Eltham cost him. £750,000. These figures will show 
what running a Society house really means. 

A visit to Messrs. Hampton, of Pall Mall, enlightened 
me as to prices- paid for furniture. This firm appeals 
almost entirely-to the very rich, and does not cater to 
the great middle’. class:at all. It frequently has an 
order to furnish a “house in London at a cost of 
£50,000, and. for the gorgeous decoration of a single 
room—walls.and ceiling only, it should be observed—in 
Louis XVI. style, the price they charge is £1,000. To 
naeueesly furnish a room. of this description £3,000 
would be the price—or £4,000 in all for one small room ; 
and this is often expended. 

A week or two previous to my call, the same firm sold 
' 9 modern cabinet for ‘£1,000, and. for the few pieces of 
- Dresden china that it contained £2,000 was paid. The 
hedrooms of: the wealthy, too, are incredibly. costly, and 
Messrs. Hampton are periodically called upon to put 
£1,000 worth of furniture in a single bed-chamber. 

There is really no limit to the price some men will 
pay for furniture. A table was bought at Exeter 
vecently for twenty-two guineas by a dealer, who sold it 
toa Bond-street man in the same trade for £1,800. It 
was subsequently purchased by M. Josse, of Paris, for 
4.000 guineas: The. value of, and prices paid for, 
tapestry are almost incalculable. The most costly is 
that of the period.of Louis XVI. Two pieces of this 
material, ing nine feet by fifteen feet, recentl 
found a purchaser at the staggering price of £12,000. 
_ A quarter of a yard of some tapestry occupies a year in 
execution, A clock also was sold the other day for 
_ £2,000. It is Lord Rothschild, however, who has paid 
~ the Se me Price on record for a timepiece. It was one 

unde by Louis XVI. ‘himself; and. the: great financier 
coveted it eo much that he gave £33,600 for it. 

.: Perhaps the most costly article of: furniture is the 


piano, concerning. which 


inted by eminent artists. 

' rd have a regu sale for pianos at a 

ene guineas apiece. They are all made of satin 

wood and exquisitely pate sixteen different coats of 
— are put over the paintings to preserve them. 

_ Almost as much ‘as a magnificent house and furniture, 

ie who wishes to ‘shine as a man of wealth and 
i rf needs a wife, and she must be an expensive one; 
re Pay she be the - r of beauty thrown in, so 
Trad (ne, better. She will thus be doing a service to 
of fare founding a Society family, the chief requisite 

. which is the dissemination of the knowledge far and 
. Wide that it is a wealthy one. 
ane searvel to say that a woman cannot 
that a Society unless .she syeemee well but. the. prices 

really pays for her garments are not 
rears known. -Mr. Perwick, _Bond-street, is my 
ho ty and there is none better qualified to speak— 

A much of what I have to say relating to froc : 

Pere often spend '300 guineas on a pre- 
ion dress, but the actual dress is, more often t 
valued at ag ineas, the remaining 250 

The Hoo’ towards ’ Aouating. 

; tory of Russia, who has t' utation of 
dressed woman in the world, recently 
which tm le dress in Paris. The embroidery, 
dda cee of real gold on velvet, alone cost £640. The 
fifty sking 280d With real Russian sables, and it took 

5 ed round. An accurate idea of the value 
ussi be gleaned when I mention that a single 
. 'S81an sable, measuring only ten inches, costs £40. 


Authors are invited to submit to this office MSS. of novels of from 60,000 to 70,000 words in length. 
: very clear hand-writing, otherwise they will not be read. 
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Waar tie Very Riot Spenn.: 


._ As regards trousseaux, the present ‘Duchess: of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, had, on. her. wedding, enough’ tinmade 
material to stock a draper's shop. . The ‘bridal dreas’ of 
the rung Fringes of Pless: cost’ £1,000, while a certain 
railway director paid the same huge sum the other day 
for his daughter's bridal-dreas.. An American lady, who 
was married recently, -paid £20 apiece for the jewelled 
buttons on her wedding dress. 

Ladies moving in the highest society. if they want to 
have any standing at all in the giddy world of Society, 
are bound to have so many dresses that they never 
really aoe the — of bhete wardrobes. There are 
several ladies in London whose annual expenditure on 
dresses exceeds £6,000. - i 

In some walks of Society it is an unwritten law that 
no dress shall be worn twice. A certain wealthy 
American lady gave an order recently to a Parisian 
firm for no fewer than forty dresses averaging £60 each, 
and another Parisian firm has a standing order to supply 
the Empress of Japan with £4,000 worth of clothes every 

ear. Every lady remembers that dresses made of 

roadtail were all the rage a year or two ago. Well, 
broadtail is the wool of the new born lamb, and the best 
dresses of this material cost 100 guineas. 

‘Extraordinarily high-as these prices are, sealskins and 
furs are far more expensive, as I learned from Mr. Jay, 
the proprietor of the International Fur Store, who 
brought out for my inspection a cape in the process of 
making, the price of which was £2.000. It had solid 
gold clasps and was ordered by a London lady. The 
trade in furs will be generally understood when I state 
that in this one esta)lishment there ave sealskins the 
total value of which is £80,000. 

A circular cloak made of the silver fox was shown me. 
Its value was £1,500. Orders for jackets made of the silver 
haired sea otter at £450 each are of frequent occurrence, 
while wealthy men think nothing of paying £350 for a 
coat which can as easily as winking be carried off by any 
club or railway thief. Lion skins, £250 each, are ‘often 
bonght to be used as drawing-room rugs, and £100 for a 
carriage rug need cause no astonishment. 

(fore of this next week.) 
= ae ——- 
HOW TO JUDGE MUSIC. 


THERE is avery simple method by which even the 
greatest ae may ascertain whether a piece of music 
is good, bad, or indifferent. It is as follows: 

If the music goes “one, two, three. hop, hop, hop,” or 
“one, two, three. rum, tum, twm,” you may depend upon 
it that you are listening to unmitigated rubbish. But 
when you hear music which sounds as though a number of 
well-arranyed notes were stuck into a burrel and ener- 
getically stirred about like a sort of harmonious oat- 
meal porridge, then you may assume that it is a fugue, 
and at once compose your features into an expression 
of profound interest. 

, on listening to the music, you funcy the notes are 
dropping accidentally on the floor, and from time to 
time asserting themselves again in a quiet, dreamy sort of 


| 


way, then the piece is probably a nocturne, and noc- | 


tures, as you are aware, are very high-class music 
in 

‘When the notes seem to arrive in'truck loads, and 
each truck contains, so to speak, a different sort from 
the one that has gone before, and when the train appears 
to take an unreasonable amount of time in passing a 
given point, then the masterpiece is most likely a sym- 
phony, oe are the greatest musical creation 

itherto produced. _ 

When it appears as though the notes had been tumbled 
down helter-skelter, then vigorously shovelled up into a 
heap, and lastly blown into the air with dynamite 
cartridges—that is a rhapsody, and rhapsodies are the 
latest variety of music out. 


SHE (sternly): “ What was that noise I heard in 
the hall early this morning when you came in?” He 
(hastily): “It must have been the day breaking, my 


darling. 
— 

“, . . I'msohappy,” she said. . . . ‘Ever since 
my engagement to Charlie the whole world seems 
different. Ido not seem to be in dull, prosaic London, 
but in—— ” “ Lapland,” suggested the sinall brother. 

~~» 

Mrs. Trpey: “I never knew fill I married Arthur 
how much a full beard lightens the duties of a house. 


keeper.” 

Visitor: “Why, what has a full beard to do with 
housekeeping, Laura ?” 

Mrs. Tidey: “It makes such a nice crumb-catcher.” 

—— +p 

HE was a hard-working and zealous school teacher, 
and had just told the class that wool comes off sheep, 
and is made into blankets, clothing, &c., to keep us 
warm in cold weather, and he proceeded to question 
little Willie, who had been rather inattentive during the 
lesson. ‘“ Now, Willie,” said the teacher, “where does 
wool come from?” 

“ Off the sheep’s back, teacher,” replied Willie. 

“ And what then?” inquired the teacher. 

Willie could not answer. 

“What are these made from?” asked the teacher, 
touching Willie’s trousers with the cane. 

“Uncle John’s old ’uns,” replied Willie. 


“A SOLILOQUY IN MID-AIR.” 


Waar THE OuTLAWS OF THE Air Witt Do. 


“*Monarcu of all I survey.’ Ah! I wonder what poor 
old Cowper would:have made Robinson Crusoe say if he 
could have iniagined him in such a position as this. ‘ Free 
as air’ is not the word for it, for the air isn’t: free, because I 
am its master. No, riding on the wings of the wind—that is 
moro like it, and yet oven that doesn’t do, for my wings are 
my own by right of, well, we'll say conquest, though I suppose 
respectable society would find another name for it, and the 
wind—the tamed, subjugated wind—only holds them up like 
the ive, conquered slave that I have made it! 

“No, there are no words to describe it. It is too glorious, 
too transcendent for words, this conquest of the air really 
achieved at last, the realisation of all the dreams of flight 
from the days of Deedalus until now. Look, look, my eyes, 
for you have never beheld such a scene as this before, nor 
have the eyes of any mortal man before me—moi, Maz Renault, 
veritable voi des airs! For what is mere commonplace 
ballooning to this, when you know that your balloon is but 
the slave, the plaything, of every breath of air that blows, a 
mere helpless straw floating about without will hither and 
thither in the currents of the ocean of atmosphere ? 

“ Bah !.what:is that compared with this? -A‘tonch on one 
lever or another and I fly to right or left, dive to the surface 
of the sea or soar beyond the clouds, jnst as my turn of 
fancy may suggest. And look at those islands down yonder, 
those snow-ringed gems of emerald set on the sapphire shield 
of the sea, look how they rise in front of me and go dropping 
away behind me, and how those tew fleecy clouds that I 
could }»ap over with a single bound come flying towards me 
as if to greet their new comrade of the air! 

“Ah! a hundred miles an hour, with another twenty or 
thirty in hand for a pinch, and an ocean of which I am the 
only navigator stretched above me and below me, in front 
and behind and on cither hand, wider than the wide world 
itself, open and free, and all mine !~-mine alone among all the 
sons of men, I, the Magellan, the Columbus of the new 
world, the realin of air that I have conquered ; I, to whom 
land and sea and air are open; to whom the most secret 
places of the world, where no human foot has trodden, must 
be open as the daylight ; whose gaze, if I but will it, may 
explore even the unseen solitudes of the Poles; I, who can 
outsoar the vultures and ontrace the storm ! 

“Imagine my beautiful Veugeur being sighted some fine 
morning circling over Trafalgar Square, or the Place de ls 
Concorde, or Broadway, or the Nevski Prospekt. Ah! Ican 
fancy how the crowds will collect under me, how the people 
will rush out of the houses and the shops, crawling about 
like the earthworms that they are, and pointing up at me 
and wondering what I am going to do. 

“And then think of the fun of a little aerial artillery 
practice at their expense! The bombs bursting in the 
middle of the crowds and scattering them, mostly in pieces, 
in every direction! ‘Chink how they’ll run shricking and 
raising their arms aloft for merey until they were knocked 
over, just as helpless aa a flock of sheep would be in front of 
a machino gun! 

“But there will be better fun than that at Westminster 
and over the Chainber of Deputies on the Quay d’Oraay. 
Think of the effects of a niccly placed projectile through 
the windows of what those English call their Gilded 
Chamber! A charge of gun-cctton will make a nice mixture 
with the contents of the Woolsack, and the fragments of 
M. le President flying about the Chamber of Deputies will 
be a sight for all the oppressed of the earth to laugh at. 

“And. it is. possible now, all: possible! The Queen of 
England in Windsor Castle, or the Tsar surrounded by all 
his slavish millions, will be no safer from me than the man 
who is walking along the street. What will the trifling, 


though meritorious, work of Vaillant and Henri, of Ravachol _ 


and Santo, be to what I shall do, flinging my thunderbolts 
from my aerial throne? Yes, it is splendid, this realisation 
of the long-dreamt-of ideal of human flight. Splendid, 
splendid!” 

Thia is what Max Renault, the chief of the Outlaws of 
the Air, promises himself that he will do now that the 
dream of his evil ainbition is fulfilled, and he is actually 
niuster of the subjugated empire of the air at last. The 
situation here portrayed is absolutely unique in fiction, 
and its logical outcome is pursued to the end with an 
almost remorseless realism which makes the narrative 
read more like the relation of facts that have actually 
happened than a romance of to-morrow. Two profusely 
illustrated chapters of “THE OUTLAWS OF THE AIR” 
are now appearing every week in Short Stories, published 
every Tuesday, price one penny. 

“Now that it has been shown that a machine may be made 
which will actually lift itself and travel through the air ata 
very high velocity, I belicve that some of the mulitary powers, 
who have so long been experimenting ix this direction, will take 
advantage of what I have accomplished, that they will obtain 
sufficient appropriation, and that an actual flying machine for 
military purposes will soon be evolved, whether I continue my 
ezperinents ov not.” 

This extract from an article just published by Mr. 
Hiram Maxim in the National Review is a fairly conclu. 
sive corroboration of the contention which was 
last week in one of the preliminary notices of ‘Tom 
OUTLAWS OF THE AIR,” to the effect that aerial naviga- 
tion is now no longer a dream but a definite p t, 
and that the most terrible warships of the future will be 
cruisers of the air and not of the sea. 

ee Se 

GEORGIE (aged seven, being undressed and put to 
bed): “I wish Tus a Freemason.” 

Mamma: “ Why, dear?” 

Georgie: “’Cause papa is so jolly when he comes 
home from the Lodge; and you let him go to bed withe 
out undressing!” 


All stories must be type-written or in 
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prevents the hardening of. the 
a of ita watery constituents. 


has Fluctuated most .in 
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. this rather expensive and dificult, he tried to work with | 


CONDITIONS. 

We shall be glad to receive replies to.any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
. Bach reply must bear thé writer's name and 
address. . We shall print 
.  €ath question, “Gnd-ehitl pay for . ‘matter 

. printed. at our ordinary rate of two: guineas a 
@olunun. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 


- be marked “ Replies,” in: the top left-hand 


 @orner, and. answers to the ‘questions in. 
 besue of the paper must reach us by first aes 
aa Gt gee re Ne ee following that 
|. for which (paper dated. ° Payment 


quite novel, and a paper that, besides pleasing mind and 
‘@ penny, and that penny will save you many a ‘ound, 
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Prope nly. Mo’ | aiscoverell the whole. process 
2188. What was the largest Body of Cavalry that ever 
. Charged 


$4 are somewhat, 


7 “Cay under the 


‘|vibration of the. molecules of a substan 
‘| exterior molecules of two substances rub or grate 


vibration... This agitation. 


‘the best. reply to | 


vention, prompted jn the first instance by such 
dire necessity. Yet ectdent played some pai Ya the 
matter. Being 


iat 
-wrote it with his composition ink‘on a polished Kelheim 


dually. 
Ot } of chemical printing from 
\ ae : 

at the same Time? 


a «There can be little doubt that we must turn to very 
"| the 


Lege? vane an answer to this question. . During 
Nice, a battle was fought with a host of de 
the command of the Sultan Soliman, in. which. it is 


-| stated that no fewer than 200,000 Turkish horse charged 


at once upon the Crusaders. ‘figures, however, 
to different: authorities, and: doubtless 
ed, but it must be accepted as a 


men, the French lines, and were mainly 


At. the Battle of 


persistence of force denies that energy can be destroyed, | 
ex’ The reply is that it has merely been trane- | 


m into 
that heat consiste essentially. in a more or less violent 
nce. When the 
: inst 
each other, the motion of either mass is retarded, but 
the molecules themselves become excited into a state of 
reads inward according to 


a law of ita own, so that in the entire mass of each 


body is found to be what is popularly called hot. 


_| century earlier than the first Eddystone. Everyone 
he | knows the Greek tale of Hero, the ‘young priestess on 
ic,,| the Hellespont, who. nightly kindled a beacon fire to 
enable her lover, Leander, to swim across to her; and 


how-one night the rain extinguished the fire and he 


.QUESTIONS. 


2161. Over which disease has most control been 
obtained during the present, century ? 
2162. What is the most remarkable feat ever accom- 


mary Oe vac, 9 inte ts 

ani wi rin 

press. she are differs in i wnaehat, for | 
ys 


‘ks under | 
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2137. In What ‘Part of the World is: Food. Frozen before 


not, only. for purposes 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 22, 1894. 


In nearly all parts of the Arctic regions food is frozen, 
ses ‘of: preservation but also to in. 
crease, as. the: natives ‘believe, ite nutritive pre ities, 
In Greenland, Siberia,” and the Arctic Is 


8 fish: 


; |:and seal-flesh are frozen and.-eaten in thin slices, cut «1; 


by.axe or knife. Mikiak, or seal flesh half decompos.... 
and: then frozen, is one of the Esquimaux’ great:.; 


| delicacies. Walrus-liver, too, when frozen, is held to \.. 


Fives it of it. 


possessed of far more sustaining power 
and it is also. considered that. cooking 
delicacy.of. flavour. ‘The natives of the: Titicaca Basi: 
in Peru, who inhabit a district.12,000. feet above the s«.:, 

repare their potatoes by soaking them in water, then 
Petcing them, then steeping them in water and mashiny 
them to remove the soluble matter. After this they 
are dried and become’ an article of food called chuiu:. 
After this process. they will keep any length of tin. 
and are extremely convenient for ing on lone 
journeys... The Oka, another vegetable of the district. ‘~ 


than pemmici:, 


prepared in the. same way... 

2139. Which Nation has Made the Greatest Sacrifices in 
“oo the Cause of its Religion? . 

- Spain. “The Spanish’ historian:.Castelar was oniy 

recording ‘sober fact -when he wrote: “Spain ruine:l 

herself. to preserve the Catholic religion.” history 


of the world affords no parallel to the colossal sacrifices 
which Spain made for Roman Catholicism. On the f.:!! 
of the kingdom of Andalusia, Spain stood at tbe pinna«).. 
of national greatness, and at the bidding of her priest< 
she proceeded with the most cold-blooded deliberation t.: 
destroy, one after another, the sources of her wealt!, 
and power. She began with the persecution and expu'- 


sion of the Moors, and with them ‘she saw. her interni! 


wealth and her industrial prosperity depart. In the 
same cause she ruthlessly stam out the art and 
science which had made the Moorish universities the 
illuminators of Europe, and gradually took her place 
among the most ignorant and superstitious of the peoples 
of the earth. To vindicate the untenable fallacies «{ 
medieval superstition she dismembered the magnificent 
empire of Charles. V.,: lost: Borganey, the Netherland. 
and some of the finest regions of Italy in the old world. 
and drove her colonies to revolt in the new. In doing this. 


she spent millions of treasure and thousands of lives, «ll . - 


to no purpose, and made her name hated aoc oe the 
earth as the synonym of bigotry, brutality, and 
ignorance. Such an example co nekemall insanity is 
happily unique in the annals of the world. 
2140, Which is the Most Peaceful and Comfortable Com 
munity in the World ? 
Excluding. religious: communities, in consequence «f 
the special and artificial.circumstances under whic!: 
they live, the world boasts some four or five small cou:- 
munities which have so far realised the ideal of peace 
and comfort that it is somewhat difficult. to choose 
among them. In Europe the palm must be given to the 
Communes of the Canton Vaud in Switzerland. This 
Canton is quite a Utopia, although it is run on the 
strictest. business ne Its baéin is peasant-pro- 
rietorship, and the industry of its people is divided 
Detweesi “agriculture and small’ manufacture. Nearly 


| everyone ‘is well off, and there are no :. Eduea- 
tion is-free even for orphans, and there are communi! 
estates, the rent of. which is applied to the reduction «f 


taxation.” Everyone who will work can live comfortably. 
and it. is recorded that the. Commune once paid a hope- 
lessly hard case about £300 to resign his communal rights 


_and. get: out. The Island of’ Panaria,: in ‘the Lipari 
‘group,-north of Sicily, is equally fortunate. It owns 


neither lawyers nor prisons, and criminals and paupers 
are..equally unknown. . Norfolk Island, gporniet by the 
descendants of the Mutineers of the I ty, thoush 
now threatened by civilisation, still. retains much of its 

rimitive. Tappines, and. off the North-east coast of 

ew Guinea, the Island of Kitaba, surrounded by a wall 
of coral, three hundred feet high onthe outside and 
from fifty to a hundred on the inside, maintains thirteen 

i § of natives, to whom war, crime, and poverty 
have been unknown since the beginning of their trad- 


| tions. 
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A Boon for Professional and Mercantile Men not 
Provided for by a Life Insurance Policy. 


INSURANCE AGAINST SICKNESS. 


lished sheas- : 3 of Pearson’s Weekly will be'interested to learn 
F 2163. pt hones player? oe ae | that. the ty petits oie . Guarantee Corporaticn, 
ffecta : "the h drug oe rapid in its medicinal | Limited, are now transacting the above class of business. 
efents ou the human ayeemt .__ | ‘Policies are issued ‘Sickness alone, 

pathos — most momentous order ever given ; oy ‘Sickness combined with Accidents, 
ona field of battle | for As y OQ ve i 
au2185., Which artificial product is most like the natura | teen een ee 

icle it is in to imitate 

2168. Why does a wet surface feel colder than a dry | NO LIABILITY-BEYOND PAYMENT OF 

one P { PREMIUMS. 


2167. How does the saying “A change of work is as 
good.as.a rest” come out in practice ? ‘ 


2168. Which is the’ most nearly ideal form of govern- | 


ment that the world has yet seen 
2169. Which ‘is the most. shameful social anomaly of 


the present day P- 


| 


} 
t 
| 


2170. Does any other animal besides man make use of | 


a mixed flesh and vegetable, diet P 


Insure against a contingency which must arise socr:t 
or later. 
Apply for prospectus to the— 


Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
40, 42, and.44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General 


Home Notes, though ‘barely eight months old, has a far larger circulation than any other ladies’ paper. Why? Because it is something 
eye, saves its readers money. To prove the truth of this assertion will cost you but 
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WEEK ENDING 
‘| Serr. 22, 1894. 


THE PICKPOCKET. 


BELINDA was o.cautious little maid, 

Whose motto was the single word, “ Bewaze ;” 
She never lost a chance to be afraid, 

‘And spent a: deal of time in “ taking care.” 
Yet;-all the while, her natural timidity 
She hid beneath a mass of intrepidity. 


Obliged, one day, within a railway train, 

To sit beside a grave, sedate young man; 
A sudden terror filled Belinda’s brain : 

“ He'll surely pick my pocket if he can! 
“Tis true he bows respectable, but ther, 
“The worst of sharpers pose as gentlemen.” 


They reached the tunnel in another minute, 
Belinda, tae Sup oney cape saci 

To guard her et, slipped her hand within it, 
“But found crother hand already there! 

To show her fortitude and hide her fright, 

She grasped the villain’s fist and held it tight. 


Until they reached the open line again, 

And, as the train into broad daylight rushed, 
As if it fain would break its record, then. 

No wonder that the modest maiden blushed, 
No wonder that the villain smiled a smile, 
Her hand was in his pocket all the while. 


———___ 
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INGENIOUS THIEVES. 


Nor long ago a street pic ket was apprehended on 
a charge of stealing a -note for £10, and while 
piteously denying the charge she was quick to notice 
that her accuser had a slit pocket at the end of his 
sleeve, presumably for carrying railway tickets. Placing 
her hand upon his arm, as if agitated. she adroitly 
slipped the note partly into the slit, and then submitted 
herself to be taken into custody and searched. No trace of 


the note could be obtained and she was released. As she | 


left the police station, she gripped the complainer by the 
arm and said, “May you be forgiven, sir, for thus 
accusing one whois innocent.” 

At the same time, however, the “innocent ” creature 
repossessed herself of the money. 

Another instance where the police were for a time at 
fault, was in connection with the theft of a number of 
notes within a gentleman’s private house. That the 
money had been filched by someone engaged in the 
house was certain, and all the servants were searched 
and their boxes, etc., examined. The hunt proved 
fruitless, and the officers were in the act of retiring 
discomfited, when one acute member of the force 
thought fit, inspired by a sudden idea, to call one of the 
yentleman’s children playing on the lawn, over to him, 
und to examine the curl papers in her hair. 
turned out to be the missing notes, and had been placed 
there by the nurserymaid, who, being subsequently 
taxed, admitted her guilt. 


WE SHOULD EAT MORE RAISINS, 


Ir has been the custom, until-very recently, to consider 
raisins as an article purely of luxury, and to deem them 
only suited to the tables:of those who are able to indul: 
themselves in such things as serve merely to please the 
palate. In co uence, however, of the marvellous 
growth of the raisin. industry in California, and the 
cheapness. of the produce to the consumer, the question 
has been raised whether the raisin does not possess an 
intrinsic food value, independent of its use as a luxury, 
und the 3 ts seem to favour the affirmative of 
the proposition. 

It is aseerted by those who have studied the question 
from a scientific and hygienic standpoint that the nutri- 
tive power of raisins as compared with meat is as four to 
one. This, we imagine, may, be taken with some grains 
of allowance ; but, nevertheless, it is susceptible of demon- 
stration that raisins, like other dried fruits, are genuine 
food, and contain elements which are fully as neces- 
sary to good health as fibrine, dextrine, and all the rest 
of the which analytical chemists have discovered 
in fiesh-maki gand strength-making foods. 

Those who have studied the question of raisins as 
food profess:to have something like one hundred recipes 
for the reparation of the raisin, and each of these, it is 
asserted, has an econoniic value. 
be excessive or not, one thing is very certain, and that 
is that the world would. be better off, from the hygienic 
point of view, if we were to:eat more fruit and less meat. 

e raisin, which is:only the 
should bea natural food, if there be any such thing. 
Sugar, which the dried grape contains in its natural 
State, long. been. sed as a genuine food, so 
much so that manufactured sugar is no longer regarded 
Wen article of + but as a household necessity. 

€ leave to physiologists the technical explanation of 
bbe but the fact is.as well known as that water is needed 
“ eos thirst. 

_ nis’ bei 
anes nish the sugar which the system needs 
ta ita purest and most concrete form, for Nature's 
CNeRMOTY, surpasses. alll the skill of the chemists, and 

tdoes ae y ‘tativ 
quali — triumphs of analysis, quantitative an 

SS apa é BT ee ® ee 
Thus the 


footnote, ‘If you stick to P.W. nothing will trouble you,” 


Consols, but to Pearsow’s Weekly. It is the playful way he 


Whether this estimate | 


pe dried in the sun, ' 


Z 80, it would seem that dried grapes or | 


These , 
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FANCY FIRE-ENGINES. 

Tuey have first-class fires in Japan. Whilst our re- 
presentative was in Tokio there was a fire at Asakusa, 
‘ one'gt the suburbs, which swept off 1,400 houses in one 

night. 
. The houses at Asakusa, it is true, since they are 
inhabited ulmost entirely by the rer classes, don't 
amount to much. Ten pounds would buy a good many 
of them, ground and all. They are nierely wooden 
frames, with sides made of paper shutters (sioji), and 
wooden outside shutters to put up at night or in very 
rainy weather, The roofs are covered with the heavy 
channeled tiles in use all over Japan. 

Fires are great fun in Japan. It is almost impossible 
to take them seriously. As nearly all the houses are 
one-storeyed, and so flimsy that you can kick you way 
through them, a person can hardly be burned unless he 
is asleep. But a two-storeyed house fire gives more 
fun, for it is here that the bamboo ladder and the Swiss 
milking-pail come into play. 

Every Japanese fire bri conducted upon national 
principles has one or more ladders made of green bamboo, 

with their rungs lashed. on, and the lashings very likely 
of paper twine. . These are. used for acrobatic Neplage 
at the New Year's festival and for fires. In the latter, 
if the fire is not too dangerous to be tackled, the ladder 
is propped up against the roof, and one man, mounting 
it, stands on the roof, and one or two more stand at 
arm’s reach intervals on the ladder, and half a dozen 
others bring them the buckets, which look like Swiss 
milking-pails, and hold about a gallon of water each. 
These are passed up and emptied by hand. 

This, however, does not, us might have been supposed 
from a study of the Japanese, constitute the whole fire- 
subduing apparatus. ‘There is a native fire-engine (a 
water kago), looking like a water-trough, fitted with 
a lid, and staves for carrying it like those used (in 

ictures) for the Ark of the Covenant. It would go 
inside the average travelling-trunk, and is fitted with a 
bamboo pipe and nozzle through which water can be 
squirted, but without the power or the volume of a 
garden hydrant. ‘ 

A man runs in front of this car ringing a bell or 
blowing a horn, because the population are not supposed 
to be able to take care of themselves in the matter of 
being run over. It is usually escorted by a number of 
firemen with axes, which are bamboos about six feet long 
with a little pick or hook for a head. The fierceness 
with which the Japanese can contest the flames may be 
gathered from the fact that they wear cotton dresses and 
use paper lanteins. 

ey also carry a huge paper standard to every fire, 
shaped like an orange, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, with a paper fringe a foot long stuck on the end 
of a six-foot pole. This is planted at a respectful 
distance from the fire, and the firemen generally stand 
by it till the fire has burned itself out into reasonable- 
ness. It is white, and has the crest of the guild painted 
upon it in black. There are about seventy of these 
guilds in Tokio, and they usually have from forty to 
fifty members each. 

here has been one historical fire in Japan, which, in 

int of mortality, probably pe even the great Fire of 

mdon ‘into the.shade. Though it seems incompre- 
hensible to me liow anyone could be burned in a low, 
flimsy affair like a Japanese house, over 100,000 persons 

rished then. It occurred a century or two «go in that 
bothed of fires, Asakusa, a region particularly liable to 
accidental conflagrations, for the houses and lanterns 
are made of paper. 


— + fo - 


LATEST FROM THE BoaRpD ScHOOLS: Question: 
“Who was Joan of Arc?” Answer by up-to-date boy 
who is always ready: “ Noah's missis.” 


—__—~»t—-___. 


Binks: “ By the way, Winks, the doctor advised you 
to use dumb-bells, didn’t he?” 

Winks : “ Yes, I must see about getting a pair.” 

“ Well, I have a pair you can have.” 

“Tired of them?” 

“Don't need ’em. The twins are teething. 


—__——» f= 


AT a late dinner at the Mansion House three foreign 
Consuls were present to whom the Lord Mayor wished 
to do honour fy drinking their healths. He accordingly 
deputed the toast-master to announce “the healths of 
three present Consuls.” He, however, mistaking the 
words, gave out: “The Lord Mayor drinks the health of 
the Three per Cent. Consols.” 


—_+1+__ 


WE were very much amused by an incident related 
the other day. A gentleman who had been absent for a 


' considerable time, and who during his absence had 


i 


| kiss 


“Mining re Is a funny thing in Pearsows Weekly of Sept. 1. 
bee mega ge : 5 one P.W. in question does not, as might be thought, refer to Mr. Peter Watson, 
editor of that publication has of expressing his opinion of its merits,” 


raised a pretty luxuriant crop of whiskers, moustachios, 
&e., visited a relative, whose child, an artless little girl 
of five or six years, he was very fond of. The little girl 
made no demonstration towards saluting him wit! 

, as was usual, “Why child,” said the mother, 
“don't you give Uncle P. a kiss?” “ Why, ma,” 
returned the little girl, with the most perfect simplicity, 
“I don’t see any place.” 
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DIFFERENT COLOURED GOLD. 


Most people suppose that all gold is alike when 
' refined, but this is net the case. experienced man 
' can tell at a glance from what part of the world a go!d 
| piece comes, and in some cases from what part of a 
; particular gold district the metal is obtained. 

The Australian gold, for instance, is distinctly redder 
} than the Californian, and this difference in colour is 
| always perceptible. 

Again, the gold obtained fromthe placers is more yellow 
than that which is taken directly from quartz. Why 
this should be the case is one of the mysteries of 
metallurgy, for the placer gold all comes from the veins, 
The Ural gold is the reddest found anywhere. 

Few people know the real colow of gold, as « is 
seldom seen unless heavily alloyed, which renders it 
redder than when pure. The purest coins ever made 
were the fifty-dollar pieces that used to be common in 
California. 

Their coinage was abandoned for two reasons; first, 
because the loss by abrasion was so great, and, secondly, 
because the interior could be bored out and lead su 
stituted, the difference in weight being too small to be 
readily noticed in so a piece. These octagonal 
coins were the most valuable ever struck. 


——q(72so_ ——_— 
A MAKER OF QUEER SPEECHES. 


WILLIAM ANDREW, who was at the head of some 
great dye works in Manchester, often used to say that 
he attributed his success in life to what he learned in 

| the Sunday-school. Day schools were then few, and 
| and reading and writing used to be taught on Sunday 
in the old church, now the cathedral, of the cotton- 
spinning city. 

Mr. Andrew was rather eccentric, for when he had 
become a rich man people could scarcely see any change 
in his habits. He lived frugally, as he had always done, 
worked hard, wasted not a peuny, and was at his dye 
works from six in the morning till six in the evening. 
It is said that he always stipulated with his wife—he 
was married four times—that she should get up at four 
ociece to provide his breakfast before he went to his 
works. 

He also retained other old-fashioned notions. He 
attended church morning and afternoon, continued to 
serve the Sunday-school as teacher or superintendent, 
found time to at missionary meetings, and gave 
liberally whenever he thought that giving would do 
It was at a missionary meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, held in a Sunday-school 
room, that he made this queer speech : 

“ Now you little boys and gels, and you young men 
and maidens, sit you still on them benches-and hearken, 
and mayhap youll hear something to your advantage. 
I can call to mind when Boughton Laneand Bury Road 
were all in the vem with hedges covered with May 
blossoms, and where thrushes and blackbirds sang. 

“Now one day there was a young couple who were 
keeping company, but hadn't made up their minds what 
to say to each other. Sothe young man said to tke 
young woman :. . 

ais What's that bird saying ¢° 

“* Nay,’ said she, ‘I can't teh. 

** Well then,’ says he, ‘I'll tell you: How I love you! 
How I love you!’ (imitating the song of a thrush. 

“Then they went on a little further, and the girl says, 
‘What's that blackbird singing ?’ 

“+ T don't know,’ says he. 

““* Well,’ says she, * Ill tell you: Show it! 
(imitating a blackbird), 
| ‘So you see, they made it up and got wed. Now if you 
| love Society for Propagation of Gospel,” (he seldom used 
the definite article) * show it, show it, by what you put 
into them plates — et is phe a 

This queer speech brought in a goodly sum. 

The eather of * Random Hecnllections,” who was 
present at the funeral of Mr. Andrew's second’ wife, 

reports another queer speech which he made on that 
occasion. It was before “funeral reform” was thought 
of, and when respect for the “dear departed” took the 
form of mutes, mourning coaches, scarfs, hatbands, 
gloves, and a banquet. At the funeral feast, when 
friends and neighbours, more than a hundred, had eaten 
and drank of the best, the old man heaved a sigh, and 
delivered himself thus : 

«Friends, all; I’m not one of them as frets after them 
that’s gone, if it pleases the Lord to take em. He 
knows best, and I thank the Almighty that she as is gone 
has lacked for nothing (sigh). 

“New if she’s cost me a penny in her illness, she’s 
cost me five hundred pound. There’sthe doctor and the 


Show it!’ 


apothecary as can testify, if they've a mind; for they've 
got what I’ve red ‘em in their pockets; and there's the 
undertaker, who can tell you what's the cost. of the 


coffin and dues, and all paid ; and if she’d cost me all my 
fortune, she'd ha’ had it and welcome. 

“The only reflection as might be cast on me is that 1 
haven't buried her in lead (sigh); but, when my time 
comes, if I'm laid in as good an oak coffin as her that is 
gone to rest is laid in, I shall have every reason to be 
thankful.” 

When a twelvemonth had passed away, almost the same 

arty was asked to celebrate Mr. Andrew's nuptials wi! 
fis third wife. 


An interesting article on ‘Arsenic Mining and Devon Great Consols’ is followed by a 


the worthy chairman of Devon Great 
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- Tum French Government intends, I hear from s 
good and reliable source, to’ make ‘extensite use of electri- 


wood—the white ant. — : 
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PEOPLE: OF IMPORTANCE. 


: Tux Princess rai one has a 
having her picture taken in “ rn 
tha eoremnouy ad much us bia apowse enjoys it. 


AND STRANGE. 


York, has been married fifteeri times. She is only forty-five 
years of ge. yet in the comparatively short: space of thirty 


ted buoys to mark harbour channels, in erence.| years sh contracted fifteen marriages. 
to “This is a wiee policy, as of course the buoys Mr. CuamBERLAin is 8 pai and une 
are ace 


ve. : - rs occupying, perhaps, four.or five columns of a -news- 

with a successful .t paper the xt pea -¥ He then learns it off by, heart, 

took place the other in the ot a Lenten yor word for word. In spite of these elaborate preparations he 

eS a pyerdd ee is 5 yoaidy “Cahetes aud he can extemporise as well as any 
taken room where fixed 

ie ther — - a Prag a rye Log ame c Taal fists America recently, Rudyard Ki ling 

‘When his are anit the bed ‘corrected it in the | 84 on the table of the smoking room, before. they left 

me ECOL WH, RASEEEY ; a copy of “Plain Tales from the Hills.” “Is that’ 
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Sook, neunyi Not unfrequently he: writes every line of a 


your book?” asked a fellow traveller. «.“ Yes,” 
_replied. 


; ote 
“ Excuse me,” cried another, “ it’s “mine.” “ 


the Btates, became broken the other dey, and the: g98 | you, pardon,” said  e bat it is mine.” * Sir; 
; regret nd Bought i” “I acn't care it $m did. It is mine, for I 
. a No 0 e it.” ¥. é ; S ee ‘ Se “ : ‘ 7 
: -ti the Bf CS oka Rose” Rie Me Ere Led aati id : age. 
“wondered how to for the ignition, when it was dis- ‘e Sope on bran one King’s College, Cambridge. 
- covered a spark. from a horse’ Mr, is a. brilliant: conversationalist, a man’ of gentle, 
host. Sette ee ee ¥ ‘ ) cta, a student,.a historian, a bookworm, with 


spectacles’ on nose and dusty medieval: manuscript in 
hand, whose stout figure, light brown hair and beard, and 
academical a: , convey little idea of the boisterous 
humourist he proved. himself to he. 
Tus Hon. Thomas. Francis Ba: 
American minister to this country to be raised to the level 
1 of an .“ Excellency,” is: by. profession a lawyer. ‘He ran 
Cleveland close one year for the Presidential nomination, and 
is now one of his best, truest, and most trusted friends. No 
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|. intimately... He is a handsome, go-ahead; -nat " 
| kind-hearted, unaffected fellow, who believes in the good- 
ness of human nature, and is a past master in the art of 
‘making himself agrecable. 
‘ Mr: Jusrice Kawxins, who is a very great lover of 
| dogs, was some time back on. circuit in a western town, 
accompanied, ‘as usual, by his favourite terrier. A large 
crowd had assembled to witness his arrival. _No sooner was 


— armics seem placing the door of his carriage opened than out jumped the dog, 
os cour! so be as 8. great attached to a chain, at tho other end of which appeared the 
of faith in the utilisation of the telephone in war time. 
ae equipped with the worthy judge. His dignity was, howover, somewhat im- 
for providing sp accommodation | Paired by the reap 2. one of the onlookers, who, ne 
Speaking experience, in a quiet’ the exact function of his canine companion, remarked, in a 
to interrupt me, I should hase ‘the | Very audible tone: “Good ’evins, Bill, the old un’s blind!” 
while a battle was distinguished lady who was giving a bazaar for the benefit 
ee SS of the poor children of Paris, - As soon.as the King op cared 
w we Britain. a fone the scene s van toward him with a splendi 
‘ “ fact that about 50 per cent, of:| silver .salver in her hand on. which was beautifully 
- eee TS bang nihewed to pti ee after |.emblazoned the family arms. Onitlaya pretty little bunch 
ia-lost. by not being dry thoroughly a ya . 
time it a used” ‘That is what Messrs. Ben Milligan | of violets “How much, madame?” aked the king. 
Company, Cannon-street, Manchester, “Twenty-four louis, sire,” was her . 
a a fy aor their patent Soap | paid her the sum she asked, with a courteous bow ; took the 
Stands. w to this: “ well known fact,” onl salver from her hands, placed the bouquet in his button-hole, 
Seber) the fal ¢ hae been in by the festive | and walked off with the tray under his arm 
0 ive E . \. 
compositor who set up the pumghit. Howeres, the idea  Accorprna to rumour, fhe Earl of Dunmore, who 
of an indiarubber covered with a lot of indiarubber | js an traveller, is making preparationa.for a 
needles, which allow the soap to drain and: dry properly, is | journey by land from New York to Paris. So far, however, 
good. : the plans have not. been definitely settled. It was. not so 
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Kine M1vay, of Servia, once went to the hotel of a 


; long ago that his lordship completed a ride from the 
‘Pamirs through Central Asia to Constantinople, occupying 
some ten months with the adventure, which was by no 
mneans unattended by danger..The ear] is no lover of ‘his 
ancostral acres, and his roving disposition prevents his 
staying very long in one place... Lord Dunmore is some- 
thing of a composer, and he is passionatcly fond of musiv. 


M. Jean Lassavz, the famous baritone, owns 80 
many valuables that a robbery of £1,200 worth of his pos- 
‘| sessions, which must-have taken place some months ago, 

was not discovered until a few days.a; He was preparing 


| to set out from his house in the Rue Spontini. for his 

roth earta Soiy summer retreat at Pornichet when it dawned on him that 

: some of his knick-knacks were missing. Among them was a 

At first I thought that perhaps it was a patent | fowling-piece, ornamented with gold and diamonds, the gift 

feeding for crocodiles: But it: was # | of some admiring monarch. Lasaalle is a magnificent, speci- 

brake, I was relieved: The absolute | men of a man, two inches over six feet in height, and 

of securing anything like a sense of comfort | splendidly formed. He. nurses his voice and constitution in 

Te Se ee, every possible way. On the night before a performance at 

brake isa drawback to sie pevalerity shat partons the opera he goes to bed at eight and does not rise until next 

form of breaker, and I really believed the remedy | day at noon. Then be gota tp, cate « hearty meal,'and doce 

. thing a ge crt the next eT an ee James | not touch another mouthful until he has got half-way 
Semettaied ae The conetbes tase beg at the handle, end through his work at night. 

there is a tough bulb, and crawls, in the shape of ‘an india- Me. Ruskrx is a singularly insignificant-looking 


great, in | intimates 
who indulge in it have to fumigate and scent themselves 
before pi granis a i Like :Carlyle, he. is utterly in- 
t&lerant of stupidity, and he hasa short,: emphatic way: of 

his own of handling bores .which effectually prevents them 
-| from intruding ‘on him again... He is a masterful chess- 
player, and sometimes devotes whole days to solving intricate 
problems on the board. 


fondness for ua 
Prince dislikes. 
or) .| who would hazard an 

A woman named Mrs. Alicia Henderson, of New 


one could help. being .a friend: of Bayard’s who. knew him. 


’: Ip the Surrey second eleven advocated their claim t» 
inclusion in the front rank of counties, there are few people 

ion to. such a mode of procediurs, 
on the score of lack of h.. “A powerful Surrey eleven 
has been beaten more than: once this soason by cightecn 
young players of the county, and, were eleven of the latter 
pitt ainst Gloucester, for instance, the betting would 
not be all on one side. 


ANENT a proposal to take an English team of 
cricketers to South -Africa, a Cape paper makes some very 
; pointed allusions to amateurs from this country, who, if tho 
journal is correct, have: gained an unenviable notoricty 
while touring. Our contemporary -begs that any teaim 
going to South Africa shall be composed mainly of pro- 
essionals, as amateurs are far too expensive. As to thesa 
. insinuations I have not the means of deciding whether they 
are truthful or libellous—I -prefer to think the latter—but 
considering: that they have been made, it is quite time a 
cominittee: of the: M.C.C., whose livers seem to be pur- 
ticularly sluggish, inquired into.the whole quoetion of 
amateurs, who are amateurs in name only. 


- “"y <*-$0 many. second ‘class counties are laying claim to 
front rank that, allowing for their certain: promotion next 
year, the competition forthe championship of 1895 will havu 

, to bé very.clearly defined, or no county can possibly be properly 
awarded premier.honours. With the accession of the four 
second-raters it will be quite: impossible for the counties t 
play home and home matches with each other. In the first 
place, as each match occupies three days there is no time, 
owing to our variable climate, for the fixturcs to be brought 
to a conclusion; and, secondly, it is more than doubhtfu! 
whether counties, whose ranks include a goodly proportion uf 
amateurs, would succeed in raising anything like a repre- 
sentative or even decent team for a gieater number of 
engagements than are now on the match list. The present 
mode of counting by wins and losses thcrefore will be 
futile, and some new. arrangement will be necessary if th» 
keen competition for firat place which now exists amongst th» 
counties. is. not to suffer. By far the best proposal so far, 
and one which is eminent}y fair, is for each county to sub- 
tract from the total number of runs scored, the runs mad 
by opponents, and..also from the number of wickets takeu 
the wickets capeired by the other side. This-would put th.- 
championship beyond dispute, as it would have done this year 
in favour of Surrey. e only. objection is the possibls 
abolition of the rule of declaring the innings closed, but 

| this doubtless could be surmounted. 


Ir rumotr is correct, illness was not the solo canse of 

Arthur Shrewsbury’s absence from the county cricket-field 
this season. So far as I can discover, the retirement of tho 
finest batsman in the world may be attributed in great 
| measure to'the objection taken in many quarters to th: 
slowness of Notts cricket. For the last two or three year: 
the Notts eleven has been publicly ridiculed, even by its ow: 

| partisans, and there is every reason to fear that this 
ious conduct: has driven Shrewsbury from the crickvi 

field, Gunn threatened to follow suit before the season 
closed, and he would have been well within his rights if hw 


had carried out his original determination. Nott: 
cricket is painfully slow; no one denies that. On th» 
other hand it has the merit of being scientific—far 


more so than is understood the. boisterous and un- 
sportsmanlike mob-who howled the: Notts: men down when- 
ever they appeared at the wicket. As a matter. of fivt. 
bowlers are as much to blame’ for ‘slow ‘cricket as batsincn. 
The former bowl for maiden overs, and, 80 long as they «r: 
not knocked about, dozens of professionals’ make a point «: 
bowling ight and slightly short-pitched balls from whic !: 
it is impossible to score. with any. rapidity... This is tl: - 
explanation of a great‘deal of the uninteresting cricket whic’: 
is now witnessed. As soon as we abolish the average huntin-: 
bowler cricket will improve; but then for this to be we war. 
big-hearted men: like Lohmann and Lockwood and Briy:::, 
who are content to risk being hit in the hope of gettiny + 
man out. 


RemaRKaBLe PERFoRMANCES.—Playing for Nort':- 
ington v. North Stonham, Griffin and Thomas disposed of 
their opponents for 4 runs, Thomas capturing 7 wickets fur 
3 runs, and Griffin 8 for 1. Each bowler took three wickets 
in three:successive balls. In the second innings Griflin re- 
peated the feat.————Bowling for St. Margaret’s x. Islc- 
worth, East hit one of the stumps in such a way th:t it 
made a complete somersault and stuck in the ground right 
end up again. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 7.13 p.% 
on Saturday, Sept. 15th, and 6.57 p.m. on Sept. 22nd. In 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up at ali. 
In Scotland the time is about half. an hour later than ta 


England. os aililly - js 
‘£100 INSURANCE 
POR -OLTOLITIST Ss. 


The only coridition required to secure this sum to whonisorr'? 
the Proprietors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide fo 's 
the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist. who. meets with his or hes dve'h 
by an accident while riding, is that a copy of ths 
current number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or this wot, 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of th: 
fatality. The usual. signature in pen or pencil must ocenp' 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of accides’ 
must be given within seven days to the Proprictors of the Pay" 
and death must occur within the same period from tié 
accident. 


Signature_ 
Available until midnight, Sept. 22nd, 1894. 


Remember that P. JV. is absolutely the only paper which insures, or ever has insured, its readers against Burglary. 


Wes ENDING 
Sept. 22, 1894. 


WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No. CXXIV. 


JEAN CASIMIR-PERIER. 
He UNCROWNED Kino OF FRANCE. 


"ITHOUT wishing, in any way, to depreciate his 
rutviotie devotion, se rinet be admitted that Jean Casimir- 
Perier, the elect of the Senate and the Chamber, the 
new President of the French ublic, is a man of great 
personal ambition. Above all things, he is jealous of the 
renown of his-family name, made in turn illustrious by 
jis grandfather, the talented minister of Louis Phillippe, 
and ridiculous. by his father, whose colourless and 
insignificant career Jean has struggled to redeem. until 
at last his most cherished hope has been fulfilled by his 
elevation to the eminent office made vacant by the 
sudden and awful-death of President Carnot. 

Of Casimir-Perier it has been said that in the prime 
of life,;“highly educated,-a man ‘of great wealth; high 
office could at’ least have no great pecuniary temptation 
for him, a criticism from which some of his political 
opponents were not entirely free. This, however, is only 
partially the trath, according to a friend of mine who | 


was very intimate with the new president in his younger | 


days. 

Untempted, no doubt, by the luxuries of the Elysée 
aud undaunted, as a trne and loyal Frenchman, by the 
veils of the Presidency in this modern ae of terror, 
le is not likely to have overlooked the fact that with the 

! 


honours and dangers: of his new position there comes a 
salary of £48,000 a year. . 
A statesman of undoubted ability. enjoying the 
confidence of foreign powers, straightforward and 
devoted to duty, with the welfare of his country at 
heart, Jean Casimir-Perier is the victim of a family 
failing. which can neither be overlooked nor condoned in 
a public man—avarice, a shortcoming for which the 

French have above all things a perfect abhorrence. 

Partly on this account, no doubt, M. Casimir-Perier | 
has never been popular with his constituents of the 
Department of the Aube, and among the population 
immediately around his large estate of Pont-sur-Seine, 
he is almest universally disliked. So strongly indeed is 
this feeling manifest that it is a matter of wonder how 
regularly he has been returned to the Chamber of 
Deputies since his father retired from public life. If 
the truth be known, however, he has more than once 
loen elected with unsubstantial majorities. 

It is part of his’ political philosophy to care nothing 
for his unpopularity, so long as it does not interfere 
with his own advancement. 

A friend once remonstrated with him on the bs 
of his utter indifference to unfriendly criticism and loss 
of prestige. 

“My dear fellow,” retorted the young statesman, with 
his usual arrogance, “ politics are made of interests and 
not of sentimentalities. We represent interests only— 
und so long as these interests find in us useful. and 
trustworthy representatives, we cau: look upon the rest 
with perfect:calm. It does not pay to play magnifico 
with the purse.” 

This was a theory of his own which he did not fail to 
put into every-day practice as the following anecdote 
will show : 

An old school friend of the new President once fell 
into very low.water, and appealed to him for help in 
order to meet some of his most pressing obligations. 

The young man had recently come into the enormous 
possessions of his father, and Casimir-Perier had no 
idea, when his friend was announced, that he had 
brny es within three years to run through his fortune of 
3,000,000 francs. He therefore received him with all the 
warmth that he is capable of, extending his hand to his 
old chum with that dignity and peculigr condescension 
which in iteelf looks fike a great favour. It was not 
long, however, before the dignified Perier began to dis- 
paea his mistake, and he immediately drew in his 
1orns, 

“I must think over your unexpected request, my dear 
friend,” he said, pa up and Valin open the door, 
“and if you. will. return at four eclook I will let you 
know what I am able to do for you.” 

Lakes sen the visitor withdrew. It never occurred 
to him that his rich friend, then Assistant Secretary 
of State; would refuse to give him any help. and he sup- 
posed that he intended to remit by post or otherwise the 
small sum which he:was ashamed to offer in person. 

He was mistaken, however. At four o'clock the un- 
fortunate-young man called at the house and received 
it letter from the footman. It ran thus: 

My Dear Comrang,—I sincerely grieve with you over your 
misfortune ;. bat, alas! one cannot always succonr those unfortu- 
hates with whom he sympathises. Yours, &c., 5 OP 


Jean Casimir-Perier is a distinguished looking man, 
tall and handsome, with a drooping cavalry moustache 
instead of the beard of the average Republican poli- 
tician. Resolution ‘is. stamped on every feature. but 
‘though he is undoubtedly a man of unbending deter- 
Mlnation, there is that about him which suggests a 
vertain lack of energy, and I do not think that he is 
likely to prove hinisell a man of action. 


He. was. born in Paris on’ Noreniber : Sth, 1847, and 


went to school:at an early-age.* He was then, as he is at 
the present. time, one who was nothing if not respectable, 
arse of a single thing which would not have been 
absolutely proper and decorous. He was an excellent 
classical scholar, and gave great credit:to his instructors 
both in rhetoric and philosophy. Beyond this, how- 
ever, his educational career was not brilliant. In 
arithmetic, geometry, chemistry, and even geography he 
was an utter failure to the lust. 

And on this subject a characteristic anecdote is told. 
A certain professor was giving a lecture to a class of 
about seventy students in geography and Oceania was 
on the programme. The professor turned to Perier and 
asked him to give the exuct position and latitude of the 
Gambier group. 

Perier stood up and folded his arms tightly across his 
chest, a habit of his in moments of emburrassment. 
The professor saw at once that he did not know, and 
slowly accentuating each word gave him the exact posi- 
tion of the islands which belonged tothe more important 
French establishment of Tahiti. 

“You ought to know that by heart. Perier.” he 
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observed, with a little point of irony, * because it is,. 


thanks to your grandfather, that France acquired the 


| ascendancy in those parts of the world: it was through 


his efforts and entreaties that the queen of these islands 
was induced to come to France, and the men of my 
generation still remember the comic songs which cele- 
brated the event.” 

Perier blushed considerably, but tightening his arms 
still firmer. and throwing back his head, he answered 
proudly. “I confess that I do not know my lesson; but, 
so far us the deeds of my grandfather ure concerned, 
they are so numerous that I am not old enough to know 
them all.” 

This typical answer was followed hy shouts of 

“Casimir! oh, Casimir!” from the students, and on 
all sides they began to sing the song of ‘“ A Pomare- 
Maria,” the Cues of Tahita. alluded to by the professor. 

No sooner had Perier left school and become z full- 
fledged lawyer than he was called upon to take up arms 
for his country. The war of 1870 had broken out, and 
young Casimir-Perier became a captain in the Mobile 
Gass of his Department, in which capacity he so dis- 
tinguished himeelf that he received the Cross of the 

ion of Honour. It was in the battle of Bagneux 
that the commander of his regiment fell mortally 
wounded, and young Perier, without a moment's thought 
for his own safety, carried him off the field amid a 
rfect storm of bullets. This episode of the war has 
bees pictured Ly Lucien Sergent, and the painting now 
hangs on the walls of the family villa at Pont-sur- 
Seine. 

Jean is the son of the diplomatist August Casimir 
Victor Perier, Minister under Thiers. and it was not 
lony after the fall of the Second Empire that he became 
the leading man in his father’s cabinet. 

Since he settled down seriously to political life, Jean’s 
doctrines have received three serious oscillations, and he 
is at the present time what we should call a Liberal- 
Conservative. the admitted enemy to all enemi-s of 
peace and order. 

He cannot. be described asa great orator and he has 
never: exhibited any of ‘the: remarkable talents of ‘his 
grandfather. At the same time he has from time to time 

roved himself a statesman of marked ability, and there 
is no doubt that his-success has been to no little extent 
due to his commandi presence and authoritative 
bearing which cannot fail to have its effect upon his 
listeners. His argumentation of a subject is always 
such as to leave him a clear field for retrocession if 
occasion arises. 

M. Jean Casimir-Perier throughout his life has 
interested himself in military matters, and it is through 
his constant efforts that more than one reform has been 
introduced into the French army. Foremost among 
these must be mentioned the short term service, by which 
any young man possessed of his university degrees, or 
capable of passing certain public examinations, escapes 
the greater part of his compulsory military service 

rovided that, after remaining one year under the colours, 
Ee can show that he is pong Hye pie He is then 
entitled to be sent home to 


any emergency. 

Ts Apri, 1804, M. Perier was elected to the Chamber 
as a Republican, and sat for Nogent-sur-Seine. He was 
re-elected in 1876. Afterwards he became Under Secre- 
tary of State in the Fine Arts and Public Worship 
Department. M. Perier gave up his seat as a Deputy 
when the Orleans Princes were deprived of their arm 
yank. A month afterwards. in 1883, he was re-elected. 
and General Capenon appointed him Under Secretary at 
the War Office. Eventually he became President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, President of the Council, and 
again returned to his post at the head of the Lower 
Huse, the duties of which office he was fulfilling until 
the death of President Carnot by the assassin’s knife. 

M. Casimir-Perier married his cousin, and he has two 
children, a boy and a girl, who are both at school. 

The founders of the Perier family were wealthy manu- 
facturers of cloth in Dauphiné. The first to make a 
mark in the world was Claude Perier, who was born in 
1742, and left eight sons and two daughters. 

His second son, Casimir, was destined to become a 
shining star in the world of politics and commerce, and 
after following Napoleon through the campaign of 1789 
he retired to Paris, where he established, with his 


called for in the case of 


P.W. has only been in existence four years; but it has paid £3,000 insurance money—that is to 
, age for age. 
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brother, a large banking concern, which is. now one of 


the niost flourishing institutions of the kind in France, 
ranking only second :to the Rothschild's bank. 
ean Casimir-Perier's father, Casimir If.. brought 
down little but ridicule on-his own head during his short 
pele life, and. hia: effort to change his. nume from 
erier to Casimir-Perier was ¢he source of a good deal 
of satirical chaff. 

A change of name entails. in France, a great amount 
of red tape. and the petition has to pass the exuminution 
of a special board at the Ministry of Justice. The 
petition in this case was couched in pompous terms, un- 
mistakably written bythe Periers, praying the commis- 
sion to allow them to add to their patronymic Perier the 
prefix of Cusimir, in order, the request said. to per- 
sored among his people the memory of an illustrious 

‘renchman. 

Now Jean's father was wont to wear a very elaborately 
embroidered waistcoat, made of a material known in the 
trade as casimir, although for some years it had gone 
out of fashion. This was nothing short of affectation 
on his part. He wore it merely because his father (the 
new President's grandfather) had worm one. He had 
not his great abilities but at. least he could be as 
sg ae attired. 

One of the judges sitting at the commission board 
took advantage of this, and gave Casimir II. a dig in the 
ribs which he certainly deserved. For some time he 
objected to the petition, but finally he gave way rather 
reluctantly with the remark. * Let it be then and allow 
M. Perier to be hereafter M. Casimir-Perier; the two 
names to be indissolubly linked together. Nevertheless 
I cannot refrain from saying that in spite of the change 
M. Perier will never, I am convinced. have enything in 
common with his talented father, save, maybe, the 
style of his casimir waistcoat.” 

M. Jean Casimir-Perier, in spite of his own unpopu- 
larity and his father's insignificance, has come to the 
front in the world of politics by leaps and bounds, and 
he owes not a little to the Panama scandals which, 
disgraceful though it is to admit it, dealt most of tho 
political leaders of the Third Republic a fatal blow. 

His greatest ambition has now been fulfilled. As the 
new political Messiah, he has found for himself new 
riches and honour, he has outshone even the great 
Casimir, and personally reburnished the tarnished fame 
of his family. 

No one will be surprised if before another year is out 
he is content to retire on his laurels, having written his 
name across a short and peaceful chapter in the annals 
of his country, following one broken off in the midst of 
its prosperity by the miscreant Santo, the servant of 
nineteenth century anarchy. 


Se  s 


A woman cured her husband of staying out late at 
night by going to the door when he came home, and 
whispering through the keyhole, “Is that you, Willie?” 

Her husband's name is John. and he stays at home 
every night now, and sleeps with one eye open. and a 
revolver under his pillow. 

—- fo --— 

AGENT: “ What was the matter with yonr last place ?”* 

Domestic: “The couple had only been married a 
month, and I couldn't stand the love-making.” 

Agent: “ Well, here's a chance in a house where the 
couple have been married ten years.” 

Domestic: “That's too long; I like quiet and peace.” 


385 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any nunier of Clains to tho extent of 
1000 —not for one only, 


£ 
1000 COUPON TICKET. 
£& specially guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


(To whan Notice of Chins, sender he following corditiois, must be sont withee 
seven days to the aloce address.) 


INSURANCE TICK 


ed under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
= Company, Limited, Act, 1S€0. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


id by the above Corporation to the legal re tative of any 
on illed by an necident 10 the train in which the deceased was an 


ordinary ticket-bearing ‘Reseoneet (including holders of season and 


possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
rs her, usual. signature, vritten in ink or pencil on the spite wrovided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. The paper may left at 


Applicable to pass nger trains tn Greab 
rian and Ida, 


place of abode, 80 as the coupon ‘ 
ti VIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the lezal re 
sentatives of such 


n injured should death result from such accident 
witbin three calendar mon thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issuc only, and 
entitles the holder tothe benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the ** Aecide: me and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 
a arm a re publication ts admitted to be the payment ofa Prostinm 
under See, 34 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the office of this 
Journal, or of the said Corprwation, No person can recorer on m9 % than one 
Coupon Ticket of this paper 1 re“pect of tie sane risks 


Signahce_—_—___$$__$_<__—_—_—————————__——- 


Availabh: fro 5 p.m, of Friday, September Vth, 1804, rentit SMudnight, 
Saturdan, S ptiah vy 2d. WOM, Soc cotemr 3. page 155) 


say, nearly twice as much as any other paper, 
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ST RR RC ee ee st 
aoe Fnae *e S *S ie ae. 4 WEEK ENDING 
ie PB ARRSON'S WERK : oom 
| |. HOW THE CHINESE SOLDIER 
pt ct es 21g PAIDe 

. Or Srecrat Interest Just Now. 

Sites Sy realongtas aah his pay once a month 
| rfp’ ; F , an inese months, it may be remem red. are 
‘both in mind and body, his daughter used to say, "5S | uch longer than those we ire acctstomed to reckon 

é .~ | by.. On the eve-of ‘the pay-day, the captain of a com- 
| pany, together with: his. nt-major, goes and receives 
the amount of meses sequraie to pay his company frow 
-| his next: superior officer. ; 

Thin ig-not, paid to hin ie jingling coins, but in pura 
silver, -which; however, has been broken into somewh...t 
irrégular pieces. ‘The whole of the night preceding piy- 
day is occupied in weighing out for each man the 
required quantity of silver, and this occupation, as miy 
be easily imagined,.is.a very tedious one, and only suc- 
cessfully accomplished ‘by infinite care, for here a piece 
the sizeof a pin’s head has to be chipped off, and there 
a piece of larger dimensions has to be added to make up 


weight, and any deviation one way or the other means 


grea one hand s on which was printed | * 
Kabié, and in the other a ticket bearing the 
name of tle German candidate. ©: 
"Mein Herr,” he said to the German election officer, 
~ will: you tel! me which of these two tickets is the better 


=~‘. 9 “lhe officer looked at them.: 
‘‘s _ ° “Why, this is much 


rable,” said he, indicating 


co the ’e ticket... re pais ‘ oh kins day's. pay or more to some por 
ss, 0 Sra a . . «tit | Yea; life had been a very different matter with him.| 4. é ) a Cay 8. pay pay 
Ba 2 SE thank you!” aaerered. he Penn “I will | yon" He did good work in the factory, and made good | (efender Ht the lestial Empire. rah 
Pena: beep 4 ‘ally and put it in his inside coat money by it, and he hada nice little sum saved up for the.) oy i the process of meting out is: accomp poe the 
—!. panetolly Soe -Ee at | vainy days that had come so quickly. “ That was before | tre. onpinlam Ge by ‘tie mronet 18 ieee sk Sy i eee 
ohn his other.” enid be, with an air of putting it | Joe. Buckley, his daughters “hussedd, St Te written the mame: of ‘the intended recipies. od the 
f ‘ hie other, Saworthy thing, “I will leave it Fee ee ek cat of the hank'and put it: into the rotten | following afternoon, the company is mustered, and the 
g>.. > wey fom im as an unwo! y thing, building society that had only given him back half-2- seriroant ace Keipe the mane agement agheny 
: eo: : 4 : 7 for 3 a trusted i - man in the com: , and going on to the last. 
bog And he put the Kabié ticket in the ballot box. oath or every handly-sp pound he had i When this division ieeonataded he question is asked in 


: stentorian tones: “ Has anyone else a claim?” and the 


ey ee promptly been given, the men 
axe thin: dint 


Each one now repairs to the nearest tradesman’s sh«p, 
where he exchanges his silver. For one tael he receiv 
1,600 small coins called “ cash,” perforated in the centre 
them :from letting him. drift into the union, and now 20 as to allow of being threaded on a string, and, havin 
ings had got #0 bad that every now and then his dull | received the proper amount, turns homeward with « 
ears, quickened by.a deadly fear, would catch ente cheerful mien, but nearly sinking beneath his burden. 
‘of such sayings as Joe let fall that last fatal day when he The private receives thiee -and a half taels, equal to 
‘| came home at dinner time and bluntly told his wife that about nineteen Sere Ree e out of which he has to 
“he had ‘hada row wi’ t’ gaffer, and wasn't going back to rovide himself with ¢ and food. This, to us, be 
“| work.” a ro oe loubt, — a every: intl gmificents ‘Loos bat re one 
‘It wasi , iscussio) - betw remember t! whole. of a Chinese soldier's sul- 
Po dale acters, Ar, op iia slowed eed | sistence only costs him about one tael; for he lives on rice. 


broke the old man’s cowering spirit for good, and brought absolutely nothing but rice. His clothes, too, also cust 


It was true that Joe and *Lina had taken him in and 
ey him a home for life. when “t’owd woman” 
ied and took the last of. the earth's sunshine with her 
. ; EE a re - to heaven ; but that arrangement had not worked, some- 

-” “Jy 1806 the whole of Dover Castle was brought over how: 
and placed’on the Ramsgate side of the hill situated | _ It was only the stubborn Lancashire pride that kept 


° 


ENGLISH MIRAGES. 


cliffs, and the French coast all the way home to his fast-clouding mind the one clear, terrible but a trifle. eee ee 
Saint Valerie, and, as some truth that ‘‘ he wasn’t wanted.” ees 
far as Dieppe. The day “ Thou’rt a great lazy lout, and tha’ll never stir thysel’ A person asked an Irishman why he wore his stock. 
of wind. - to keep'a job while tha thinks thy wife ’ll work to feed | ings the wrong side outward. He answered : * Beciit::¢ 
of Dieppe became thee.” - there's a hole on the other side.” 
ee me Hep p nite ar mney screamed ee per in her -—__ fj 
‘at Flambro’ “ fields | anger and despair dreadful t of a wageless| Apa: “You are a flat, Freddie—nothing more!” 
1B : ‘ : , ! 
Ney they eral. pres » are aga herd words roused Joe's blood, and he | Freddie: “ What else could you pie | You sit va 
vare in this part. of. the “ Howd thy lip! I'll work when I like and play when me at every possible opportuni ity. 
‘amazement at what | like. There'd be plenty to eat till I'm workin again : eee 
id gi if we didna waste brass feedin’ them as should be in t’ “THERE is one sign that should be placed over every 


letter-box in the country. 

“What is that ?” 

“Post no bills.” 

——_—~— jo — 
D .. Daveuter: “I,love him... He is the light of my 
{he tat in his oyee at the flickering fire. | life.” 
.. "Lina felt a pain ather heart for‘a moment, for he was | Father: “ Well, that’s all right, but I object to having 
i my house lit up by him after midnight.” 


a See 
At Monte Carlo a gambler had won the maximiwn 3s 
“ Rouge et Noir” three times in succession. 
“« There's a fellow running off with a splendid hav!:f 
bank-notes,” said a spectator. 
“ Oh,” carelessly interjected the croupier, “ that makes 
no difference to the bank. It is merely a bit uf or 
money sleeping out for the night.” 


RESULT OF THE “ PIG” COMPETITION. 


Tux study of pigs seems to have been a favourite .né 
with our competitors, judging by the excellent sketches to 
hand. Penknives have forwarded to the following 

rsons :— 


were part of the pcre so clearly when 
Se ee er lg 
= / -But as: he ‘passed: cold building, with its 
- Head : 40 to 7 high walls and narrow, barred windows, he turned his 
iy — ae 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. head away with * shudder, and looked to warde the river, 
COUPON kling in right September sun. He tottered o: 
COVERING LOSS OF £20 peal the: road, stopping évery now and then to leat 


BY BURGLARY OR HOUSEBREAKING. | | upon his stick while he took fresh breath, and so, by slow 


i + a he made his way out of the town and nearly half- | 
- iy orig tee yas Someatnn Grpeen ti: | ¢ d 


vu (the of ‘ | little. foot-bri hich. crossed th 
Be cree sock yee Sing opts oe ati ich.c e river just above sie 
Fae cae seg Eph cingestodlge By ~panedla or | ‘There"had often been a talk about repairing the 
the current and Tne peovions oeanoeane of Pes Ws with | broken hand-rail of the bridge, and many a ene hedeaia 4 : Teron Villa, 
j2, Regent Ron, 


‘that somebody would be drowned ‘through it before it 

was mended. So it happ that there was quite. an | ©. 

outcry when old Binns. ] ‘edley’s body was found down |’. 

iby the weir the next morning. 

ap -It was a sad business, | ey all said, but, after all, 

| “t owd mon’s time was very nigh,” as a gossip ‘said. to. 
"Lina on the day of the funeral over the cake and cheap | 
wine, and ups she was right... Nobody missed "Lina 's 


Ss Ssruwatrs NW; 


8. Paze, 


Coupon can be claimed under by ‘one Householder. In. other father after a week or 90, an that would not have : been. |.’ 
respects this Coupon carries the benefits of, and is subject to the condi. | the case if some promising lad | a, or the. bread- 
tions of, the ordinary Burglary Policy of the Corporation, winner of a family, had stumbled droven the ees 
“ Signature hand-rail into the deep, dark water in which the poor old | 
Bopt, Sind, 1804, fellow who wasn’t wanted in this world had found his 
(To be written in ink.) way to the next. 
If you stick to P.W. If you stick to P.W. If you stick to P.W. . If. you stick: to P. W. If you stick to P. IV. 


Nothing will trouble you, Nothing will trouble you. Nothing will trouble you. Nething will trouble you. Nothing will trouble you. 


< 


 WEBE ENDING 
Serr. 22, 1894. 


"Now First_ Published.) 


HEART OF THE WORLD, 


-. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Author ‘of “ She,?:‘ King Solomon's :Mines,” “ Cleopatra,” 
“The; People: of. the Mist,” §c., Se. 


Itiustratioxs By E..8. Hops, 


SUMMARY. 


lirthday his godfather tells him that he is the only survivor, in direct 
descent, of tl tec emperors, and gives him a trinket made cf onc 
half of Ape iormy emerald, 80 oun ly aed et ot it ne 

yu ate the missing half. It is the most valu esession 0 ‘ 
the date: : tradition has said that when the tm halves come }. 
together the : shall-once more reign in Mexico. Much treasure ' 


Hl = ei a) Holder of the Heart, 
and first in rank‘ fallen people of the Indians, who are read 

to suffer anything Sor kim, A er 7 t is. lnid:to recover Mexico, but 
ut the last "moment thro Q& woman's treachery. Ignatio's 


treasure & 
At Cumarvo, a village distant many days’ ‘march.from Santa Cruz, 
er ignatlo has gone 


man, of English blood, whom he saves from 
is greeted -by Molas, his.foster brother, who 
strange that in Chinpas, hard by Santa Cruz, in a ruined 
temple, dwells au old man and his daughter, who is exceedingly beautiful. 
d man medicine, and is called Zibalbay—his daughter, 
Maya. zitalay is the holler of the other half of the heart-shaped 
emerald, and he bidg, Molas tell Ignutio to visit him. Then he gives 
Lim much gold, stam with the symbol of the Heart. On his 
journey back Molas falls into the hands of Don Pedro Moreno, at Sinta 
Cruz, who robs him of his gold, forces him to say from whence he had 
vbtained it, and then lets him:go free. 

On the cve of. Molas' return Ignatio deciphers the sercll, and next 
morning sets out with James Strickland to discover the hidden treasure 
«f which the writing gives'a clue. It is in an‘old mine, but two bours’ 
jeurney from Cumarvo, ' During the ecarch I¢natioisalmost crushed by 
a falling rock, and saved only by the great strength of Strickland. In 
fear of death, Ignatio tells him all the mysteries connected with the 
order of the Heart, initiates him into its ritual und makes him chief lord, 
He also tells him of his desire to visit the golden city, Heart of the 
World, the sacred city of the Indians. In ages past, he says, the Indians 
lad quarrelled and split into two ties, the Aztecs, of whom Iguatio 
was the chief, and those who dwelt around the golden city, of whom 
Zilmlbay was the head. Onc half of the emerald heart went to each party, 
and the two factions, so: the legend ran, would only be united agnin 
when the halves were joined. ._Ignatio, Btrickland, and Molas set out 
in search of the secret city. They take ship to. Frontera, Don Jose, 
son uf Don Pedro Moreno, is on board. A great storm comes on. 

The ship goes down, and only the three companions, a few Indians, 
and, Don’ José are saved, the latter at imminent risk of death to the 
others. Here, age the Indians show the most unflinching devo- 
tion to Ignatio, ly even to the point of death. The shore upon 
which they are cast is very near to Don Moreno’s home at Santa Cruz, 
ae news is brought that Zibalbay and his daughter are imprisoned 

ere. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘(THE HACIENDA.’’ 

Rerurnine to the place where we had eaten, we found the 
alcalde talking with the sailors as to their plans. On seeing 
us the boatswain advanced, and said that if it was our plea- 
sure, he and his companions proposed to rest for a few days 
at the neighboiwing rancho and then to row the boat along 
the coast to Campeche, which they hoped in favourable 
weather to reach in sixty hours, adding that he trusted wo 
would ; them. : 

I answ tt we wished for no more of the sea at 
present, and that we intended. to pursue our journey to the 
town’ of Potrerillo, where we cout refit. before. undertaking 
an expedition to the ruined city of Yucatan. The boat- 

sil -.. * " ‘swain said it was well, though he 
was sorry that they could not 
escort us so far, as it was their duty 
to report the loss of the ship to its 
owner, who lived at Campeche. 
~ ‘When he heard this the Seior 
unbuckled the belt of money, which 
he wore about his waist, and pour- 
ing out half a handful of gold 
pieces, begged the boatswain to 
h accept of them for division be- 
tween himself and his companions. 
: All this while Don José was sitting 
‘ elose to us, witching everything 
that passed, and I saw his eyes 
brighten at the sight of the belt 
of gold. 

e “You are fortunate to have saved 
80 much,” he said, speaking for the first time. “All that 

had. has gone down with the ship, yes, three thousand 
dollars or. more.” 

“You should have followed our example,” answered the 
Sciior ;. “we divided our cash between the three of us and 
secured it upon our persons, though perhaps you were wise 
after all, since such a weight of gold might have been awk- 
ward if, like you, we had Been called upon to swim. By the 
way, sefior, what are your plans?” 

“If you will allow me,” answered the Mexican, “ I will walk 
With you towards: Potrerillo, for my home lies on that road. 
Would “you be ‘offended, seiior, if, on behalf of my father, 
I ventured to offer his hospitality to you and your com- 
Ppanions?” =. 

“To speak plainly, Don José,” said the Sefor, “ our past 
experience hag not been such as to cause us to desire to have 
anyt more to do with you. May I remind you that, 
putting aside: other matters, last night you attempted to 
stab me?” 

«ec, Seior,” answered the man with every sign of contrition, 
if I did this it was because terror and madness possessed 
fee and most. humbly do I beg your pardon for the deed, and 
befor’, = foolish words that I may have spoken 
tore it. , you saved my life and my heart is filled 
With gratitude : 


iL towards you, who have thus repaid evil with 
ee _T know 
her, and, to speak truth, at times when the liquor is in 


that you have heard an ill rt of my 


him, he is a’bad and violent old man, yet he has this virtue, 
that he loves me, his son,-and all those. who are kind to me. 
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Other beauties he had none, however, for his checks were 
flabby and wrinkled, his mouth was cruel-and sensuous, and 


Therefore in his name and my own, I pray that you will | his dull eyes, which were small, half opened, and protected 


forget the past and accept of our hospitality for some few 


days, or at least until you have recovered from your fatigue | 


and we can furnish you with arms and horses to help you 
forward on your journey.” 

“Certainly we desire to buy mules and guns,” answered the 
Senor, “and if you think that your father will he able to 
supply these, we will avail ourselves of your kindness and 
pass a night or two at his hacienda.” 

* Scfor, the lace is yours and all that it contains,” Don 
José answered with much courtesy; but as he spoke I saw 
his eye gleam with an evil fire. 

“Doubtless,” I interrupted, “for I understand that Don 

é Pedro Moreno is famed for his 

hospitality. Still, in accepting it, 

I venture to ask fora promise of 

y safe-conduct, more especially as, 

save for our pistols and knives, 
we are unarmed.” 


senor ¥” Don Jos¢ asked angrily. 

“Not in the lenst, senor, but I 
find it a little strange that you, 
who two nights ago refused to sit 
- ht meat with ‘a dog of an Indian,’ 
* should now be anxious to receive 
that same dog into your heme.” 

“Have I not said that I am 

sorry for what is past +”- he 
answered, “and can a man do 
more? Gentlemen, if any evil 
is attempted towards you in my father’s house, I will answer 
for it with my life.” 
“ That is quite sufficient,” broke in the Sejior, “ especially 
as in such an event we should most certainly hold you to your 
bond. And now tell me how far is the hacienda from this 
spot?” 

“If we start at once we should reach it at sundown,” he 
answered, “that is on foct, though it is but three hours’ 
ride from the house to the mouth of the river.” 

“ Then let us go,” he said, and ten minutes later we were 
on the road. 

Before we went, however, we hade a warm farewell to the 
sailors, and also to the alcalde of the village, all of whom 
were somewhat disturbed on learning that we propcsed to 
sleep at Santa Cruz. 

“The place has an evil name,” said the a’calde, “and is 
a home of thieves and smugglers—only last week a caryo 
that never paid duty went up the river. They say that Don 
Pedro was fathered by the devil in person; may the Saints 
protect you from him, lord!” 

“We have business that takes us to this house, friend,” I 
answered ; “ but doubtless it will be easy for you to keep 
yourself informed of what chances in that neighbourhood, and 
if we should not appear again within a few days, perhaps 
it will please you to advise the authorities at Campeche that 
we are missing.” 

“The authorities are afraid of Don Pedro,” answered the 
alcalde shaking his head, ‘‘also he bribes them so heavily 
that they grow blind when they look his way. Still I will 
do the best I can, be sure of that, and as an Juglese is with 
you, it is possible that I may be able to get help if 


» 


necessary. 
Our walk that day was long and hot, though we had 
nothing to carry except the clothes on our backs, all our 
possessions having been lost inthe ship. At noon we halted, 
and the heat being great, ate-some food that.we had brought 
with us, and -slept* two: hours’ in the shade, which sleep 
was most grateful, for we were weary. Then we rose 
and tramped on, till at length we came within sight of this 
hacienda, where, though I little guessed it at the time, I was 
fated to spend so many years of my life. 
Walking through a large milpa, or corn field, that in front 
of the building which is now planted with coffea bushes, we 
reached the gateway and entered the courtyard, where we 
were met by many fierce dogs which rushed upon us from 
all sides. Don José beat back the dogs, that knew him, and 
leaving us under the charge of some half-breeds, he entered 
the house. 
After a while he returned again and led us through the 
assages into the dining-hall, which as you know is the 
lee room in the hacienda, and in former days served 
as tho refectory of the monks. Several lamps were hung 
upon its walls, for already it grew dark, and by their light 
we saw five or six people gathered round a long table waiting 
for supper, which was being laid by Indian girls. Of these 
men it is sufficient to say that they were of mixed nationality 
and villainous appearance. Turning from them, we looked 
towards the far end of the chamber, where a hammock was 
slung from the beams in the roof, in which lay a man whom 
a handsome girl, also an Indian, was employed in rocking to 
and fro. 
“Come and be introduced to my father, who expects you,” 
said Don José, leading the way towards the hammock. 
“ Father, here is that brave English- 
man whosaved my life last night, and 
with him the Indian gentleman, who 
—did not wish to save my life. As 
I told you, I have offered them hos- 
pitality on your behalf, feeling sure 
that they would be welcome here.” 
At the sound of his son’s voice Don 
Pedro awoke, or Secten toawake, W& 
from his doze, and bade the girl cease . 
swinging the hammock. Then he sat 
up and looked at us. He was a short 
stout man of about sixty years of age, 
so short indeed that, although the 
hammock was slung low, his legs did 
not touch the floor. Notwithstanding 
this lack of stature, Don Pedro’s 2 
ap, ce was striking, while his long carefully brushed 
white hair gave him a venerable aspect. 


or ow 


from the glare of the lamps by spectacles of tinted glass, 
can best be described as horrible, like those of a snake. 
Looking at him we could well belicve that his reputation 


: was not exaggerated, for he bore the stamp of evil on his 


face. Still he bowed with much courtesy and addressed tho 


. Scior in Spanish. 


' glasses. 


“So you are the Englishman who saved my son here from 
the sinking ship,” he said in a slow, powerful voice, peerin 
at us with his fish-like cyes from beneath the coloure 
“He tells me that you rowed back to the side of 
the foundering vessel imerely in order to fetch him. 


! Well, it was a brave decd and one that I should not have 


dared myself, for I have always found it hanl enough to keep 
my own breath in me without attempting to preserve that 
ef other people. But as I have seen several times, you 
Englishmen are peculiar in these matters, foolhardy indeed. 
Sefor, I'am grateful to you, and this house and all within 


‘it is at your disposal and that of your companions,” and he 


“Do you wish to insult me, : 


glanced with genuine affection at the coarse beetle-browed 


: man beside him, who was gnawing one end of his moustache 


: of, 


and staring at us out of the corners of his eyes. 

“Tell me,” he added, “to what do I owe the honour of 
your presence ?” 

“Toan accident, Don Pedro,” the Sefor answered. “As it 
chances the ruins of this ancicnt land interest me much, and 
I was travelling to Palenque with my Indian friend, Don 
Ignatio, when we were so unfortunate as to be wrecked near 
your hospitable house. . In our dilemma we accepted the 
invitation of your son to visit you, in the hope that you may 


; be able to sell us some guns and mules.” 


“Ruins, Sefor Strickland! Decidedly you Englishmen 
are strange. What pleasure can you find in hunting about 


‘ among old walls, built by men long dead, unless indeed you 


seek for treasure there. For my part I hate the name of 
ruins, for I have always suffered from a prescentiment that I 
should meet my end among them, and that is bad to think 
Bah !”—and he spat upon the floor—* there, it comes 
upon me again, suddenly as a fit of the ague.” 

“ Well,” he went on, “you are lucky to have saved your 
lives and your moncy, and to-morrow we will sce about the 
things that you desire to buy. Meanwhile, you are travel- 
stained and doubtless will wish to cleanse yourselves before 


i you eat. José, conduct the Sefor and his Indian friend, 


since he is so fond of his company, 
to their room, the abbot's chamber. 
Supper will be served shortly, till 
then, adios. Girl, go with them,” 
he added, addressing the woman 
who had been engaged in swingin 
the hammock, “ water may be wan 
and other things.” 

The woman bowed and went away, 
and at the door we found her 
standing lamp in hand to light us 
down the passage. 

Now, Sefor Jones, you, for whom 
I write my history, have so often slept 
in the abbot’s chamber in this house 
that it is needless for me to stop to 
describe it. Except for the furni- 
ture, the room is just as it was in those days. Then 
it was empty save fora few chairs, a rough washing-stand, 
and two truckle bedsteads of American make, which were 
placed at a little distance from each other on either side of 
the picture of the abbot. 

“T fear that you. will think.this.a poor place, after. the 
luxury of:Mexico, gentlemen,” said: Don José, “but it is: 
our guest chamber, the best that we have.” 

“Thank you,” answered the Sciior, “ it will do very well, 
though perhaps your visitors suffer sometimes from night- 
mare,” and he glanced at the awful and life-sized picture on 
the south wall of an Indian heing burnt at. an auto-da-fé, 
while devils hanging above his head dragged the soul from 
his tortured and expiring body. 

“Pretty, are they not 7” said Don Jos¢; “I would have 
them whitewashed over, but my father likes them. You see 
all the victims are Indians, there isn’t a white man among 
them, and the old man never could bear Indians. Well, 
when you are ready, will you come to supper; you will not 
lose the way for you can follow the smell of the food,” and 
he left the room, 

“One moment,” I said addressing the girl, who was about 
to accompany him, “ perhaps you will see that our servant,” 
and I pointed to Molas, “has some meat brought to bim 
here, since your masters will not wish him to sit at table.” 

“Si,” answered the girl, whose name was Luisa, searching 
my face with her eycs. 

By this time Don José was through the door, which the 
draught pushed to behind him. I watched it close, then a 
thought struck me, for I remembered that among out Order 
there are women, associates of the outer ‘circle, and I 
whispered some words into her ear and made a sign with my 
hand. She started and gave the ancient answer, which is 
taught even to children, whercto I replied with another sign, 
that of the Presence of the Heart. 

“ Where?” she asked glancing at each of us in turn. 

“ Here,” I answered, and, drawing out the symbol, I held 
it before her eyes. 

She saw and made obeisance, and at that moment we 
heard Don José calling her from the further side of the door. 

“T come,” she cried in answer, then added in a whisper: 
“Lord, you are in danger in this house. I cannot tell you 
now, but if possible I will return. The wine is safe but 
drink no coffee, and do not sleep when you lie down. 
the floor and you will understand the reason. I come, seiior! 


_I come!” and she fled from the room. 


So soon as the girl was gone, the Seftor James went to the 
door and locked it, then he returned and said: . 

“What does all this mean, Ignatio?” 

I did not answer, but, pushing aside one of the beds, I 
searched the floor beneath it, It was discoloured in several 
places. Next I pulled the blankets off the beds and examined 


The summary is short, but sufficient. With its help you can begin this—Mr. Rider Haggard’s last and best romance—to-day. 
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how are there t here to te” 
I t 80,” ‘said our host with an oath, “and it: is 
. Well, may the Saints, and 


he drew | «Kot at all,” he 3; “I am rather superstitious 
iF self and dislike sitting down thirteen to table.” 

’ “80 do-I, so do I, Senor Strickland. Listen; last time 

\.| we dined thirteen in this ‘room, there were two. travellers 

‘| here, Americanos, friends of: Don Smith, who were trying to 

‘open up a trade in these: * They drank more than was 

good for them, and the end of it was that in the night they 


with the “| a go inven aeecreles Fuad ‘killed each other, yonder in the shots 
° a pleasant one,” | chamber, where you are sleeping, men, poor men! There 
the ‘Sobor, “On wi it would have beon | was trouble about the, matter Aged time but Don Smith 

4 bo drowned than to live on to explained to his countrymen and:it came to nothing.” 


* Indoed,” answered the Senor ; “it was strange that two 
in | drunken men should kill each other.” * : 


to treat them too well. Our fathers knew better how to deal 


reaches here, and no whining padres or officials come prying 
“about my house, though once.we had some soldiers,” and ho 
cursed at the -recollection and drank another glass of 


Sorgen. : 

| “I tell-you that they are a wicked people,” he went on, 
“the demonios their fathers worshipped-still possess them, 
also they aro. secret and dangerous; there are Indians now 
-who know. where vast treasures are buriod, but they will tell 
_*“ Yes,” and suddenly ing excited under the influence 
of the strong drink, he leaned over and whispered into his 


the dining bean Pisin or thete food, bak ‘guest’s ear, “I have one such in the house at this moment, 


ani learn al? = 
ociechoedl ce the 5 a 


T an old Lacandone, that is, an unbaptised Indian, not that I 
‘think him any the worse: for - ‘and: with him his 
ae ae danghter, co —_ beautiful 

ye +") than’ sags, perhaps if I go on 
liking you, Englishman, {will show 
. | her to’ you ‘to-morrow, only then I 
should have to ‘keep you, for you 
‘would never go away. -Beautiful! 
yes, she ‘is beautiful, though a devil 
at heart. I have not dared to let 
~ these. little.ones see her,” and he 
-winked and nodded towards tho 
a i - the gus “but José is 
’ pay her and her a visit to- 
night ye ‘he iron mind her 
ls h they frighten me. 

‘Well, eee you believe it, this 
girl and her’ old father know of 
a enough treasure to make every man 
‘ of us here rich as the Queen of 
‘| Ex ad: How do I know that? I know it because I heard 
| it from their own lips, but. fill your glass and take a cigar 
and I will tell you the story.” 


(To be continued next week.) 
——_——__29.-__ 


refuse of revolutions, 
hand of justice and who lived 


“in the hands of. a deceiver.” was wise in his 
‘generation. has : ; 
—» jt. 
anys “What makes young De Swim scowl so all the 
* :-“He has to, you know, in order to make his 
eye-glass stay.on.” 
JoHNNY: “ What does:the Y mean, pa, by sayi 
‘that rings er bees the lo f he” hacdeoue 
roperty by fire very philosophically ? ” 
ohnny's Pa: “ Umph! . It means that he was insured.” 
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TB yeh Sunthe ie -Poxrtics.— Mrs. Brown- 
Jones: .“ miythe is oj H our nomination 
bitterly. Can't you conaitiats: io Teaay way?” cel 
Mrs. Jones-Brown : “It is impossible. ee 
years ago I said that her baby was small for its age.” 
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dail Port (to Friend): “ Well, Charley, I've sworn. 
oO! 


i 


Friend (enthusiastically): “I’m heartily glad of it, old 
‘| boy ; and all your friends will feel the same. Let's go 

and have a drink.” 
Pernt ey “ Didn't I just tell you I had sworn off 
"Friend (disappointed): “You didn't say you had 
sworn off king. I supposed that you had sworn off 
writing poetry. -bye.” 

a 
VistTor: “I understand you want some painting 


Editor : “ Yes, I wish a si 


I never heard of it beforo,” answered the Sefior 
a laugh ; “ but if'so, our evil eyes shall not trouble you’ 


é 


painted at the foot of the 


forward and very clearly, “I say that it is unpro- stairs. It is for poste to after I throw them out; but 
Sets te rapes woke hh oe ee ee Me eT, Gerais Bight om: thelk heads you had better 
that are done with. If I spoke certain words, or if in the | Paint. it like this: - 
past you did certain deeds, here beneath your hospitable 
roof fol oy the ‘to recall them.” |. e i" 

« 80," so, you talk like an oracle, a 
Monteruma used to talk to Cortes till the Conqueror found a a00d FHL WVIS LNOd 


way to teach him plain —a great. man, Cortes, he 
undetstood how to deal with Indians. Then he spat upon 


you would be doing both them ‘and us a service, 


Among your friends are probably some great 


avert the omen. I. 


with them, but luckily the arm of the Government scarcely’ 


a ae ee 


WEEK ENDING 
Supt. 22, 1894. - 


-... DISAPPOINTED. 

D1saprorntmeEyt. is the portion of nincty-nine of 
every hundred of the men who hasten: to places from 
which come reporte of great “strikes:” and “ finds" of 


: geod and silver. A correspondent writes that in Australi: 


— 
$$ 


‘THE countryman who spoke of an exploded company | 


has more than once seen expressions of indignation 
and disappointment tacked to trees by the wayside as a 
late warning to others on the way to some fuucied 
El Dorado. 

One such notice, printed in blue ink on a sheet of 
brown wrapping paper, was tacked to a pine-tree at tha 
entrance to a mountain gulch.. It read as follows: 

“GO BACK! 
It is all a big lie! 

There is nothing in this whole gulch but desarte] 
prospect holes, and busted miners ! 

GO BACK, OR STARVE!” 

A seated desire for ven ce was mingled with 
the warning expressed in the following notice painted ou 
the smooth surface of a mighty boulder, beside a moun. 
tain trail worn smooth by weary feet of miners and 
prospectors on their way to a gulch in which there was a 


alse “boom.” ee 
“ £1,000 REWARD 
FOR THE 
LIAR 
Who started the rumour of gold in this gulch!” 

A rudely-sketched skull and cross-bones gave grim 
significance to.a third notice that the writer once saw 
tacked to a stake held upright by stones piled round it 
on a mountain side. Below was a demand to know 
where was “the man who says that there is gold 
within a hundred miles of this spot!” 


THE BAUBLE WHICH GOYVERNS US, 


THERE are certain odd forms of proceeding connected 
with our legislative assemblies of which it may be pre- 
sumed that very few but those uainted with the 
details of Parliamentary business have any notion. 
Many persons, for instance, may have seen, while 
niialog in the Lobby of the House of Commons, Mi. 
Speaker in his robes, enter, preceded by a tall gentleman 
with ‘a. wig, and a. sword by his side, carrying on his 
shoulder a heavy gilt club surmounted by a crown—in 
short, a mace; but few pers know how important this 
toy is to the legislative duties of their representatives. 

Be it known, then, that without it the House of 
Commons does not exist—and that it is as essential that 
the mace should be present at the deliberations of our 
senate o3 that Mr. Speaker should be there himself; 
without a Speaker the House never proceeds to business. 
and without his mace Mr. Speaker cannot take the chair. 

At the commencement of a session, and before the 
election of a Speaker, this valuable emblem of his dignit 
is hidden under the table of the House, while the cler': 
of the table presides during the election; but no sooner 
is the Speaker elected than it is drawn from its hiding- 
place, and deposited on the table, where it ever after 
remains during the sitting of the House ; at ite rising. Mr. 
a gemd carries it away with him, and never trusts it out 

his keeping. : ee a oe, ; 
This important. question of the Speaker's duty in 
retaining constant ession of what may be called his 
ilt’ ing-stick, was most gravely decided in the year 
763, as appears by the journals of the House of 
Commons. , 

On that occasion, Sir John Cust, the Spéaker, beinz 
taken ill, sent to tell the House, by the clerk at the table. 
that he could not take the chair. It appears that there 
was considerable: discussion whether the mace ought not 
to have been in the House when this important com- 
munication was made. 

No one, however, presumed to say that it ought to 
have been on the table; but many maintained that it 
ought, for the dignity of the House, to have been under- 
neath it. It was decided, however, that Mr. Speaker had 
done quite right not to part with his bauble, and the 
House accordingly, as the journals inform us, “adjourned 
themselves without the mace.” 

For a member to cross between the chair and the m:ce, 
when it is taken from the table by the sergeant-at-uris, 
is an offence which it is the Speaker's duty to reprimand. 

If, however, a prisoner is brought to the bar to give 
evidence or receive ju mt, he is. attended by tho 
sergeant-at-arms with mace on his shoulder, and. 
however ‘desirous any member may be to-ask the prisoncr 
a question; he cannot do so, because the mace is not 01 
ert he must. therefore wre down noes 

fore the prisoner appears, and propose them through 
the Speaker, who is the-only person allowed to speak 
when his bauble is away. 

If the House resolve itself into a committee, the mae 
is thrust under the table, and Mr. Speaker leaves his 
chair. In short, much of the deliberative proceedings of 
this branch of the Legislature are ed by the posi- 
tion in which this important piece of furniture is placed. 
To use the words of the learned Hateell, “when the 
mace lies upon'the table, it is a House ; when under, it is 
a Committee. When the mace is out. of the House, no 
business can be done; when from thetable and upon thie 
sergeant’s shoulder, the Speaker. alone 8.” The 
mace,. then, may be called the household.god of the 
House of Commons, without the presence of which good 
fortune could hardly attend its deliberations. 


admirers of Mr. Rider Haggard's wonderful romances. By telling them of “ Heart of the World” 
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~ FICTION, 


HOW TO PROPOSE. 


To fall upon a Turkey rug 
ietors her pretty feet, 

Protesting that the whole world holds 
No treasure half so sweet ; 

To squander stamps and choke the post 
With daily billet-doux, 

That breathe devotion fond and deep— 
Is that the way to woo? 


No. never say a word of love, 
But whisper in her ear 
The a a alae of your pedigree, 
And what you have a year— 
The colours of your handsome coach, 
The beauty of the view 
Commanded by your priceless house 
A-down the avenue. 


Her heart.ia: sure to melt and thaw 
Before tlie cheering: rays, 

Of. this new light which seems to show 
That matrimony pays, 

And when at last her hopes have turned 
Unconsciously to you, 

Be bold and ask her for her hand, 
For that’s the way to woo. 


-_— — oho 


A CycLonE Hovuse.—Jazkson Peters, who was sitting 
ia the smoking room of the Grand Hotel, talking with an 
American acquaintance, leaned back in his chair and 
sluwly blew a cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. 

“ Mr. Denver,” he said, “I want to ask your opinion 
in regard to the probability of a story which was told 
ue the other day.” 

“Well, sir?” was the guarded reply cf the cautious 
Denver, 

“It struck me,” continued Peters, “that 2 man who 
had told as many—that is to say, a man who has told as 
much of what I may call awe-inspiring truth as you 
have, ought to -be a good judge of the probability of a 
story. It was a cyclone story, related fy-ona of your 
veracious countrymen, which I was going to ask you 
thout.” 

~ Most cyclone stories are palpable lies.” 

“No doubt. The point is this: He said he had seen 
struws driven through inch boards hy the force of the 


wind.” 


“Applying the pringiple of non-resistance, I con- 
structed a epherical ee a about twelve feet in diameter. 
It was an exact ball, covered with light boiler plates, and 
with iron shutters for the windows and doors. It was 
6a the most convenient house inside ; but by fitting it up 
ike a - is, utilising every inch of space, no 
matter where it was, for some purpose—it did very well. 


I had a. bunk on.one side for sleeping purposes, with 
first Came up one afternoon while I was 


hoeing my water-melons. Tucking my faithful rooster 
ae my arm, I retired to wy house and closed the 
shutters, I got into the bunk, taking the rooster with 


me, and strapped myself in. We got ‘off in about ten 


minutes, rolling easily at -first, but bounding along with 
greater rapidity after we lad gone a short distance. 

“The motion was peculiar, but not so violent us that 
of an Atlantic liner. It was pleasanter when we were 
moving at right; angles to the plane of my bunk than 
when parallel: to it, as: in the Iutter case we were stand- 
ing on-our heads a good part of the time. The rooster 
did not mind it so much as I feared he would, and 
occasionally I could hear him crowing lustily under the 
clothes. 

“TI fell into a light sleep after awhile. When Iawoke 
the motion seemed much steadier. though there was an 
occasional terrific bunp. I peeped through a small 
crack and saw the reason. The wind had greatly 
increased, and we were being curried through the alr 
near the ground, only striking on high places. After- 
wards we settled down to a fast roll on a long, level 

rairie. We passed several ordinary houses, which, 

ing square-cornered, could not make so good time. I 
could see that the face of nature was being furrowed up. 
and the landscape blown about right and left. 

“I held my rooster up and let him peep out. He 
crowed and flapped his wings heroically as we easily 
ree a ‘large Episcopal church which was pitching 
1eavily and making poor time, owing to the fact that 
the steeple was ploughing into the ground every few 
hundred yards. We crossed the Arkansas river with 
one bound, and shortly after roiled into a little gully 
and lodged there. 

“The wind soon quieted down. Leaving my rooster 
on the dressing table, I went out, and ascertained from 
a man who hud just come up from a deep well that we 
were in the Indian territory. Fortunately a cyclone 
cune along froin the other direction two days later and 
blew us back home. When I released my rooster he 
went back and began scratching in the garden as if 
nothing had happened.” 

“ How did you stop at your farm?” inquired Peters, 

“Mr. Peters,” replied the truthful Denver, “ your 
mania for inquiry has struck you too late. You should 
have become inquisitorial yesterday, when your friend 


heavy lamber. You show a lack of the ability to judge 
of historical values when, after swallowing that story 
like a three-year-old child, you begin to demand sordid 
details of a pluin tale from the prairies like mine.” 


— —__—e fo. - 


Mutwat FRienpD: “It really is shocking, dear, the 
way in which you and your husband quarrel and carry 
on. I wonder you don’t separate from him.” 

Injured Wife: “What! Go away. and leave him 
alone to do just as he likes? Not me.” 

a 

Customer: “Is my portrait done?” 

Artist: “ Not quite. I'll have it ready to-morrow.” 

Customer: “But you have been four weeks at it 
already. How much have you done?” 

“Oh, I've got my name done. I shall begin on the 
| portrait in the morning.” 


a a ee 


~~ $2 

Mes. Bitius: “ Mary, I am tired of your careless- 
ness.: Only: look at allthat.dust lying about on the 
| furniture; it is six months old:at the very least.” 

Mary (very dignified): “Then it is no fault of mine. 
Madam knows very well that I have had the honour of 
| being in her service for tlie last three months only.” 

oe 

A Country yokel, about to be married, arrived at the 
church rather earlier than the stated hour. Thinking 
the bride a long time, he became agitated, and com- 
menced pacing up and down the vestry. The clerk, 
seeing his discomfiture, whispered to him : 

“ Have patience, man, have patience.” 

“Have Patience? Not I,” blurted out the bride- 
groom. “I came for Sal, and I'll have Sal,” thinking 
the clerk referred to his future sister-in-law, Patience by 


name. 
—— a 

Tue TEACHER: “There is one of my brightest boys 
sitting over there writing. while his companions are 
wasting their time in idle play. No doubt he is writing 
his lessons for to-morrow. Here, Jimmy, let me see 
what you are writing.” 

Jimmy: “ No’m; I don't want to.” 

Teacher: “ Ah, see his modesty! 
read it.” 

This is what he read: ‘“ Please excuse ny son James 
from school to-day, as he is needed at homme.” 

—_—_~+ f= — 

THe NEGRO AND THE Horse.—There is a time for 
everything, and the secret of success in life lies in doing 
things at just the right ininute. 

A veterinary surgeon had occasion to instruct a 
coloured stableman how to administer medicine to an 
ailing horse. He was to get a common tin tube—a bean 
blower—put a dose of the medicine in it. insert one end 
of the tube intg the horse's mouth, and blow vigorously 
into the other end, and 9 force the medicine down the 
horse’s throat. Half an hour afterwards the coloured 

| nan appeared at the surgeon's office, looking very much 
out of sorts. 

“What is the matter P” inquired the doctor, with 
some concern. 

“Why, boss, dat hoss he—he blew fust!” 


Come, I want to 


told you of observing hay in the act of perforating | 
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FACT 


Lonpon bee 42 per cent. of the income-tix of 
England an ales, and its government and mauige- 
ment cost ubout £11,000,000 a-year. 


Srewine machines driven by clectric motors have heen 
fitted up in a large costume establishment in Puris, 
The current is otained from the street mains. 


New ZEALAND has set apart two islands for the pre- 
servation of its remarkable wild birds and other animals ; 
thereon all hunting and trapping are forbidden. 


A PERSON who has totally lost the seuse of hearing 
in one ear, although he may imagine that the defect is 
of little consequence, cannot locate the direction of a 
sound to save his life,even when the centre of distur- 
bance is quite near him. 

A HUNDRED tons of cats’ tails were recently sold in 
one lot for the purpose of ornamenting ladies wearing 
apparel. Assuming that an average eat’s tail would 
weigh a couple of ovzces this would mean that no fewer 
than 1,792,000 pussies had been killed just to supply this 
one deal alone. 

AN important article of trade in Morocco is louf- 
sugar, which is in general demand for presents. Every 
person approaching a superior whose favour or goodwill 
it is desired to propitixte is bound to bring a gift. He 
cunnot appear empty-handed, and the form that is ost 
commonly taken by the gift is loaf-sugar. 


Be.Fast is the great ten drinking city of the United 
Kingdom. Everybody, high und low, drinks tea of the 
finest quality. The merits of different brands are a c.on- 
tinual subject of discussion, and the stately mansions 
of tea-merchants, which are rising everywhere in the 
suburbs, testify to the prosperity of the trade. 


THE Government of Saxony has adopted a novel 
inethod of securing the payment of taxes. The names 
of persons who did not pay their taxes last year are 
printed and hung up in all the restawants and suloons. 

"he Ce Ne eg dare not serve those mentioned on the 
lista with food or drink under penalty of losing their 
licenses. 


THE English sheep's heavy fleece is needed to protect 
the animal from our variable climate; but as no such 
need exists in Australia, it is curious to note how Nature 
is tempering the lamb to the warmer wind. The fleeces 
of the Australian umttons steadily become lighter, 
though the flocks may be oriyinally of English breed, 
and the growers lose in proportion. 


TAKING the lencth of the permanent railways on tl:e 
surface of the globe at nearly sixty thousand geo- 
graphical miles, with a daily average of ten trains, it is 
estimated that the total loss ‘suffered by wear and tear 
each day by the metallic rails of the earth is about six 
hundred tons. The six hundred tons are lost in the 
fourm of a fine powder. and are carried back to the earth 
in the shape of soluble iron salts. 


Lapysirps are known at home as great wheut pest 
destroyers. In America and the colonies also they aro 
numbered among “friendly insects.” The Australian 
ladybird (Vedalia cardinalis) has cleared the.Californian 
orange orchards of their most deadly enemy, and one of 
the field agents of the Entomological Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has lately 
visited the Australian colonies in search of friendly 
ladybirds and other insects which feed upon the scales 
and aphides that so greatly trouble the American fruit- 
growers. 

Near Horn Head, in county Donegal. there is a 
remarkable natural hole in the rocks of the sea cuast, 
which is known all over Britain as “ M‘Swiney’s gun.” 
It is believed to be connected with a sea cavern. When 
the sea “runs full” the “gun” sends up jets of water 
toa height of more than 100 feet. each spouting beiny 
followed and preceded by loud explosions. The “gun ~ 
is a perfectly smooth hole abont ten inches in diameter, 
and its history can be traced back to the first settling of 
the country. No one seems to know, however, how it 
got the name of “ M’Swiney’s gun.” 


Nor so long since a stowaway was found dead under 
the main hatch of one of the National Line of steamers. 
He had concealed himself before the steamer left Liver- 
pool, and died of suffocation. Curiously enough. in his 

ket was found a novel entitled, “Doomed on the 
eep.” Another singular coincidence happened in 
America. A pleasure party were overturned and 
drowned on the acum River. Just before the accident 
they had been singing, “ Lost in the Wreck.” More 
recently a person was charged with abstracting a book 
from one of Messrs. Smith's bookstalls, and when 
arrested two volumes were found in his possession, one 
of which was entitled, “ Found Out.” 


T hereby certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£1000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, and atso of the BURGLARY aint HOUSE 
BREAKING INSURANUB, has beer paid up to Sept, 25th, SOs, and thas 
therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is insured orith this 
Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the extent of ONE THOUSAND 
POUNDS wnder the conditions named in the coupon ot page VSL. and ageiss 
Burylary and Houscbreasing tothe extent and under the conditaas rand & 


the compon on page 152, 


It is all very well for scientific men to talk about Nature's Laws, and the centre of gravity; but having found it, how long can you keep it with 


P.W. in your hand? especially when you come to this page. 
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An BER. 


does not'do his sums’ by the Rule’ of 

‘ Puzzle. Three, or asit is more commonly called 

ee nowadays; Proportion... At least, if he 
does he ‘seldom gets them’ right. : For. instance. 


first-class return: ticket. to’ Gomshall, Surrey; on the 
“$.B.R. coste 7s. 6d. .Gomshall is thirty-five miles by 


rail from. the terminus: . A first-class return ticket to 


-Purley, on the same line costs 4s. 9d. Purley is only 


thirteen miles from London: “Thus the 8.E:R. 

Ask a schoolboy, “If seventy miles cost..7s. 6d., what 
—e twenty-six to costP” and he will tell you 2s. 9d. 
Again taking the present figures, we find: that it 
costs the 8.E.R. 4e. 9d. to carry.a pervon. to Purley and 
back; 78. 6d. to Gomshall and ‘back. Subtract the less 
and Yo go, from ‘Purley to Gonishall 


‘ ee ok, om t to cost 28. 94. ~The railway compan; 


y 
8 then a wishes to 


his journey at Purley, and afterwards to’ 
than if he went direct. “Why ?.’ I should like to know. 


- The Dates on 


entleman successfully a} against the 
Hie 7 Ppordchite E 


Act of 1845, and quashed.the conviction... 
legally be: punished : for. 
travelling with a ticket which is out-of date, it is not a 
peor which one would commend ‘to public - notice. 
a railway, company makes certain rules, it would be 
a very unjustifiable poli 
' far as possible, whet er t 


+. ' The LB. and §.C.R. Company is a 
Along the 
-» Coast. 


ey can be legally insisted on or 


: Their: ideas, : however,...are. somewhat 

Ae ae primitive. I am talking about the 
train sérvice west of Brighton... There are, of course, a 
good many slow and unconventional trains on the line, but 


i engines and down there to get-the sea 
air. They are bad _-by themeelves,. but when 
they get with the S.W-R. the effect is terrible, the 

demoralisation complete. The. united efforte of these 


alon; - 
instalments. One train goes on as 


to Havant and change. So: » journey is 
broken at Ford Junction. . Then.you start again ai ee 
to and change: m. ‘to Eastleigh 


2 to. be op and if. the Belfast and 
County Down Railway. pany have any remarks to 
make on the -subject.I shall be glad to hear from them. 


would pene oe summer season the 

trains onthe County Down Railway have been constantly over- 

crowded and almost always considerably behind time.. I-sup- 
e that at.the Belfast station the officials manage to cram 

into the train all those who have taken tickets, but intend- 

‘ing travellers st intermediate stations are to be pitied. .I 


-will_give. an ‘instance: Saturday, the 25th August, three ; 
-gentlemen with firet-class tickets from: Knock to Newcastle. 


were unable to get seats in either first, second, or third 


.. Class ane ie Some of the first-class ‘compartments were’ 
led with third-class: passengers, and the smok- 


- apparently fille seen 
ing compartments packed with children.. On the same 
evening, when.the 6.40 train stopped at Ballygowan.(about. 
half an hour late), the door of one of the first-class smoking 


. compartments was suddenly opened and ‘seven third-class: 


gers bundled in, in addition to the three passengers. 


who’ were already there:. Thanks to various. causes, the. 
County Down Railway Company has a very good summer 
traffic, but if‘ they paid more attention tothe 
unctuality of their. trains the comfort. of. their 

it ht be very much better.’ The shareholders 
might, in their own saperess, Tig pressure to bear on the 
directors in order to secure this happy result.—I am, sir, 

yours, PAssENGEE. 


Tapa chief arithmetician.on the SER: | ‘pin her { 


‘THE propo 
roughing ‘it in 
Ae 


on to. 
. more’ 


not. to conform-with them.as. 


very. excellent institution in its way. | 
vat |. which take the greater part 


os ite so pathetic as those which run from | ‘ 
“Brigaten Portamouth. - Perhaps they send all their 


| “ Yes, I've been shaving myeelf. 


-and the mother: utilised the whisky 


“Canada, some time ago, the lecturer 


‘ American, with a sneer, “ what we call the beaver in our 


ss PEARSON'S WEEK 


DIFFICULT TO TRANSLATE. . — 


Scotchwoman, who. successfully duinfounded a preten- 
tious pons a ~~ ; err kk 


‘gain her good graces, affected a ng 
tongue, declaring there was not a Scottish phrase he did 
not understand. : 


LY. 


Ir was the Duchess of Gordon, a clever and beantiful 


cide hier at’a supper party, and, in order to- 
a liking for the Scottish 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 22, 1891: 


HOW FOREST FIRES ARE STARTED, 
” Everreopy has read the terrible accounts of forest firoa 
that have lately been cabled across the Atlantic, aud his 


‘|'shuddered at the awful destruction caused by them. Xo 
 probey a few words-from one -who has seen many a 


orest fire in the’ Far. West will not be‘out of place. 
‘Extensive pine forests are found only in cool regions, 
When they exist in tropical countries it is only at 


.“Rax me a ‘sprawl o’ that bubbly-jock,” replied the | high altitudes in the mountains—which comes to tle 


duchess, without changing a muscle of her face. 

The exquisite looked appalled, and then ‘shink away in 
confusion, while the commission peng peregrina by a cava- 
lier hailing from the north:of the Tweed. 

She wanted a turkey-wing. 


YOUNG ENGLAND IN THE FAR WEST. 


rtion of young English gentlemen who are 
.. . This is due to the ‘fact’ that ‘the: former 
have never been taught a trade or profession, ‘and’ have 


in consequence when they have been cheated of - 


nothing i 
the money they brought with them, and so take’ to driv- 


ing horses or branding cattle, or digging in the fields, as 


one graduate of Oxford did, sooner than write home for 


‘|'‘money, in Denver. 


The ‘manner in which visiting Englishmen are robbed 
in the West, and the quickness with which some of them 
take -the.lesson to heart and practise it upon the next 
Englishman who comes out, or w from the prosper- 
ous Englishinan already there, ‘would furnish material 


‘for a bookful of pitiful stories, and yet one cannot help 
-emiling at the wickedness of some.of 


some.of these schemes: 
lishmen, for example, bought, as they sup- 


Texan steers, but the Texans, who pre- 


80, 


| tended 'to:sell them the cattle, drove the.-same 3,000 head 


ten times: round a mountain, as a dozen supers circle 


“yound the ‘back drop-of'a stage to: make an army, and 


the Englishmen counted and paid for each steer ten 
times‘over.. . .. _ 
There was another. Texan: who made a great deal of 


‘cowboys and who charged them. £2 a month for tuition 
fee, and who set his’ pupils to. work: digging holes for 
fence poste all over the ranch until they grew wise in 
their generation and left him for some other ranch, 

y were paid £6 per month for doing the same 


money. One § 


of the little income. 
And when the Marguis of Aylesford died in Colorado, 

iend i country. who could be found to 
ngland. was his first.cousin, who 
-@ hack round San Antonio. 
One hears stories of this sort on every side, and one 
meets faro dealers, cooks, and cowboys who have served 
’ paigns in India or Egypt: or who hold an 


F 
iu 
3 
s 
bs 


“You've been losing flesh lately, haven't you p” 


a 


A LITTLE boy, whose father was rather an immoderate 
drinker of a moderate kind, one day sprained his wrist, 
in her husband's 
bottle to bathe the little fellow's wrist with. Aftera 
while the. pain an to abate, and the child surprised 
his mother by saying : 

“Ma, has pa got a sprained throat?” 


His Luck: Wiggleton (meditatively). “It is mar- 
vellous the luck some men have.” 

Wigpleton: “just happened to think of N 

iggleton: “1 just ha to think of Naudgerly.” 

Hotbe: “ Why, he died last night.” ‘ali 

Wiggleton: “ Yes ; just twenty-four hours before the 
next premium for his life insurance was due.” 

ee 


At a meeting of the Canadian Club at Hamilto 
, in speaking bong 


story... He met recently, he said, a rather blatant gen- 


-tleman from’ the other’ side of the line, who expressed . 
’ some ‘surprise that Canada had not selected the typical | 
national emblem: from ‘the animal kingdom: England ; 


had ite lion, the, United: States had the great. American 
eagle, but Canada had nothing—except.a maple leaf. 
“Oh, yes, we have. the. beaver—a type of honest in- 
d !” replied the lecturer. 

“Oh, the beaver, eh? Do you know,” said the 


country?’ We call it a.rat with a ‘swelled tail.” 

ch go lrend Bp Ree rt 
many peop! ide of your country regard the Ameri 
eagle as.a vulture with a srolled baad ” i 


est ‘far exceeds that of the young 


money by advertising to teach young boys how to become: 


national emblems and their significance, told a good 


_and who can blame 


chance: occurre 
‘accidental. But. were it 


sume thing.. The consequence is that they seldom have 
much ‘undergrowth, as the varieties of the pine thrive 
upon: ground which does not support undergrowth, and 
a pine forest, as a rule, affords clear travelling beneath 
the trees. 

Anyone who ‘kes to try the experiment will find thi:t 
it is not quite “as easy as rolling off a log” to set even 
2 moderate sized pine tree on fire. Of course when such 
a conflagration does commence there is no mistake alwut 
it. The pines might paraphrase a familiar song, aul 
say, ‘We don’t want to burn, but, by jingo, when we 
do!” Yet you may build a big fire of brushwood all 
round the foot of ‘a: tree, sir may do- your best to set 
-ite branches alight ;-and still you will-fail to produce a 
-forest fire, even in'a dry eeason,; . 

As every “logger.” or lumber man well knows, a re:illy 
big tree, such as. the giant pines of the North American 
Continent, is practically beyond. the reach of devast:- 
tion by. fire. Many a time the writer has seen th. 
flames tear their way through such brushwood as existe] 
in some steep mountain canyon in California, while tl. 
huge Sequoia or Sabiniana, towering some 200 or 30 
feet into the air, stretched forth even its lowest lin! s 
far above the puny blaze, in disdain of its transient fury. 
The outer bark of ‘their massive trunks is singed «r 
charred by: the whirling flames, but the life of the 
monarch of the forest remains uninjured. Such a tree 
cannot be set on fire. 

In the case of forest trees of average growth, the 
difficulty is the same in a more limited degree. Even it 
one tree can be set fairly alight with the assistance of 
suitable.wind and its own combustible ingredients ot 
turpentine, and so forth, it does not by any means 
follow that the fire will reach the adjoining trees so is 
to obtain a real hold. 

How-then do the great forest fires actually originate ¥ 
In the first place, they depend upon a combination of 
several necessary conditions. 

The most necessary and the commonest of these is 
the existence of a small body of fire somewhere, which 
is persistent enough to form a source of combustion. 
The reason why camp fires so often furnish such « 
source isthe special manner in which they are so com- 
monly lighted. Ifa fire is made apis eee of loz 
or brushwood collected in a heap, the chances are tha: it 
will not be communicated to anything élee, thoush 
lighted in the midst of a wood. But, in starting a fire, 
especially if there be any wind, the camper instinctively 
seeks a sheltered point, where it is easiest to get his fire 


ing. 

If there are no rocks at hand, he places it at the 
leeward side of a tree trunk, or (still more commonly) 
behind a fallen log.. . This last.is more often the cause ot 
forest. fires. than La other chance. The‘ result of i 
-backing of practically solid. fuel to an_ ordinary fire 
is to. retain und foster a body of smouldering heat, 
although that solid mass iteelf is never set in a blaze. 

And that-subdued fire will continue to smoulder and 
creep along for hours, and even days, after thesmall and 
looge fire is in ashes, and the, traveller has passed on anil 
forgotten it. ° Nothing is commoner: than to see in the 
ra American forests a heavy fallen log with a charred 

ollow somewhere along ite length, which, if examined, 
will be found to contain a nucleus of combustible matter. 

If wind or rain should not happen to quench it, this 

subdued fire goes on quietly spreading until some aeei- 
dent of the surroun raises a flame. The chances 
are that a fallen log lies athwart the bases of some other 
trees, around which may be dead branches on the ground. 
Then up starta an active flame, fanned by some chance 
whiff of. wind, and the conflagration gets a fair start, 
with a steady centre of heat’ to support it. And then 
cut the absence of more fuel can stay it. The hotter 
and stronger the flames, the more rapid is the consequent 
in-draught of air, and the quicker the progress of 
destruction. 
One reads such common expressions as “ devowriny.” 
“swallowing,” “leaping,” as applied to the action of flames, 
and is-apt to think them poetical and e rated. But 
one must have seen:the great pine trees of the Far West. 
frosped and hurled ‘away into ashes by a single blast «f 
iving flame in order to appreciate the awful truth vf 
guch terms in.a real “ lumber fire.” 

It is also noticeable that when a nice hot corner }is 
once’ been‘ formed in ae | rostrate log, the nest 
wanderer who comes along wi Kiitow the lead, and start 
his fire in the same place. Of course it is much easi', 

Fim? ‘What he does for himeelt is 
to save a lot of trouble and utilise another man’s work. 
But ‘what he does for the country is to double and 
treble the chances’of a frightful. wholesale destruction. 
No doubt forest fires have occasionally been started by 
occurrences --which: may’ fairly ‘be described 3s 
C ible. to trace to its oryin 
every one that occurs, such.“ accidents” would be found 


Unfortunately i is not possible, and the camper will 
continue ‘to do his camping according to precedent. 


The few favoured mortals who have been in the know. with ‘regard to the approaching publication of Pearson’s Library, have expressed 
astonishment that such a charming novel could’ be producedfor sixpence, 


WEEK ENDING 
. Sept. 22, 1894. 
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‘HOW THE “CAT” HURTS. 


A MAN who was at. the last Suffolk Assizes, sentenced 
to fifteen lashes of the “‘cat,”’.and to undergo a short 
term.of- hard labour, for. highway robbery at Great 
Cornard,‘has just returned to his native village in Essex, 
and he has given'a description.of ‘his punishment. Two 
other men’ who were jointly indicted with him were 
sentenced to similar. punishment. 

The narrator stated that all three were flogged the 
same morning; he being the second to receive the lash. 
He said he was fixed. ona frame so that he could not 
move hand or foot. A bucket of water was thrown over 
his head and neck to prevent the lashes injuring the 
cervical vertebra. The doctor, who had examined him 
before he was pinioned, then gf og the stethoscope, 
and said to the prison officials, “ He’s a tough ’un; you 
can’t hurt him.” 

The man says, however, that when the punishment 
was being inflicted he bit the sheet round his head almost 
into shreds in his agony, and implored the gaolers to 
il him outright. 

He received the whole of the fifteen lashes, the flogging 
being administered ‘by.-a- tall, powerfulwarder. After 
being releised from the frame, he avers that he was 
compelled to march with other prisoners for an hour. 

The flogging Nook place on a Saturday morning, and 
the following Monday morning he and his two colleagues 
were set to hard labour. In a repentant mood, which it 
is to be hoped will prove lasting, the man added that no 
mouey or other consideration would induce him to again 
undergo similar punishment. 


ee er 
HEROIC MEASURES. 


TaLKine of obesity, recalls a story which seems to 
confirm the idea that afflicted ones have the means of 
cure in their own hands. M. La Reynie, travelling 
one day incognito, met a man of enormous obesity at 
the inn where they change the horses on the road to 
Paris. 

He was a farmer, and he had with him two letters of 
recommendation from the governor of his province—one 
to the king's physician and the othertoacelebrated lawyer. 
When they arrived in Paris, La Reynie took the man 
to his own hotel, and assured him that he was in a posi- 
tion to help him in his quest. He at once led him toa 
dungeon where there were a jug of water and a piece of 
bread suspended by a string from the ceiling, and 
coolly imprisoned him. 

The man’s protests and cries of rage were in vain. In 
the nature of things, he was presently compelled to 
attempt to get the only fodd he had, and, after numerous 
jumps and as many tumbles, he succeeded at length in 
gaining possession of the bread. After two months of 
this diet, and these tics, La Reynie gave him his 
liberty. The man, still hot with rage, threatened to 
ts ain to the police. 

“ But why?” asked La Reynie. “ You came to Paris 
to cure your obesity. You now stand before me as thin 
and slender :as.a young man. Besides that, here are 
documents to show that you: have won: the law suit you 
came about, and which you told me on the journey you 
were 80 anxious to win.’ 

Amazed and stupefied, the farmer was only able to 
stammer his thanks, and at once returned to his country 


home. 
+= ___ 
THE IRISHMAN WHO DISCOVERED 
AMERICA. 


Amone pre-Columbian discoverers of America, the 
claims of the Norsemen—or, properly speaking, the 
Icelanders—who,, by their low stature and features, are 
somewhat different from the characteristic Swedes and 
Norwegians, and of the Welshmen under Prince Madoc, 
are fairly well known; but those in favour of an Irish- 
man, St. Brendan, Bishop of Clonfert, in Kerry, are by 
hee so familiar to us, although they are to the 

uch. 

According to eleven different Latin manuscripts in 
the National’ Library, Paris, one of which dates from 
the eleventh century, St. Brendan left Tralee Bay about 
550 A.D. on-a mission to the undiscovered country which 
he believed to éxist beyond the Atlantic. The vessel he 
embarked .in: with his companions and provisions, in- 
cluding five pigs, was caught in a current, and after a 
voyage of many. weeks he landed in a strange country, 
where he taught the natives the truths of the Christian 


religion. a ae 
ter seven years he returned to Ireland, and subse- 
Sm ata @.second voyage to the same country, as 
had promised to revisit it, but was baffled by the wind 
and tide.. ‘He died in the odour of sanctity in 578, aged 
ninety-four years. 
curious thing is that when Cortes invaded Mexico 
ke found the natives in possession of some of the 
doctrines. of Christianity, which they said had been 
taught them by a stranger, clad in a long robe, who 
came to them ‘from the Holy Island beyond the sea in a 
boat-with wings,” many centuries before, and promised 
to return.to them. 
The: advent. of Cortes was, in fact, hailed as a fulfil- 
ment of this tradition. 


__ PEARSON'S WEEK 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 


In Paris, where bicycling has become very common, 
an ardent wheelman was lately vaunting the advantages 
of his favourite amusement. 

“I -assert,” he said, “that the bicycle is in every 
respect more serviceable than the horse.” 

“And J,” said another man, “can prove to you the 
contrary, by citing a case where you would have 
much Pere the horse.” 

“ What case is that?” 

“The siege of Paris. If you had attempted to eat 
your bicycle, then I think you would have found it 
pretty poor picking.” 


——__~»j2—___ 
WHAT DEAD SOLDIERS COST. 


Ir ig really surprising to see how much money is 
spent for every man killed in war on the field, or sent 
away to die of his wounds, or of some sickness in the 
camp. In the Crimean war, where a vast number of 
men were got together at. very close quarters, there were 
more than three-quarters of a million of men killed, each 
of them at the cost of £90. 

‘The maximum of cost was reached in the American 
Civil War. Each one of the 281,000 deaths (though this 
is a small estimate we should imagine) was purchased by 
an expenditure of £3345. 

Small wars are pyterally costly. The Danish war 
extinguished 3500 lives at an average cost of about 
£2000, The campaign which ended at Sadowa must be 
reckoned, considering its brief duration, to have been 
expensive. Every life cost nearly £1500. It is a strange 
necessity which makes civilised societies expend what 
would be a comfortable maintenance for three or four 
men in the destruction of one. 


—_—__-3+-____ 
THE LAWLESS HOUR. 


A VERY old custom was formerly associated with the 
election of the High Bailiff at Kidderminster, The 
inhabitants, we are told, assembled on the day of the 
election in the a, streets, and pelted each other 
most vigorously with cabbage-stalks, some fresh and 
tough, and others in varying stages of decay. The 
signal for the commencement of the fray was solemnly 
and officially given by the town-hall bell. The combat 
ate sixty minutes, and was known as the “lawless 

our.” 

At the close the bailiff-elect and the corporation, in 
their robes, preceded by drums and fifes, visited the 
retiring officers, attended by a very lively mob. Mean- 
while the leading families in the neighbourhood were 
invited to meet and fling apples at the new officials on 
their approach. As many as forty pots of apples have 
on this occasion been expended at one house. But all 
this was done in the most perfect amity and good 
humour, although at times the joke was carried to 
unpleasant lengths. 


—_—__t=___ 


DANGERS OF SUNGAZING. 


AFTER every eclipse, oculists expect nume- 
rous cases of blinding of the retina by tyros 
incautiously examining the sun without the 
interposition of a dark glass or similar absorber. 
The patients suffer from an impairment of 
visual acuteness, and to most of them dark 
spots appear in the field of vision. 
Dr. Mackay, of Edinburgh, who has heen 
investigating several cases, finds that complete 
recovery is exceptional, and that even as pre- 
ventives, the smoked and coloured glasses of 
the feeble shades ordinarily used to view solar 
henomena are quite inadequate. Even in 

Saausry it is necessary for safety to use a 
lass so dark that ‘no subject illuminated by 
iffuse daylight is visible through it.” 

It may be added that the famous Dr. 
Reid, the philosopher, having, in 1761, been so 
unphilosophic as to observe the transit of Venus 
without due precaution, was afflicted with 
“metamorphosia.” But, though Galileo died 
blind, this was apparently caused by an 
affection of the cornea, and not, as tradition 
affirms, by the right eye being damaged by 
solar observations. 


reek 


The framework round this article is the size of the 
ordinary postcard now in use. By a new regulation, 
which has just come into force, ANY card with a half- 
penny stamp afived may be sent through the post, 
provided that it is no bigyer than the ordinary post- 
card, and not. smaller than 3} inches by 2} inches, 
the little projections on the right-hand sule and 
bottom of this framework indicating the minimum size. 


COUNSEL'S: OPINION 


I was told a good story a few days ago by a well- 
known lawyer in regard to an equally well-known 
lawyer. ; 

*Blank Blank’s mind,” said my informant, “ is so well 
stored with amusing tales and experiences that nearly 
every time he rises to argue i point at issue between 
himself ind opposing counsel he makes use of thei, to 
the vast amusement. of the speetators and jury. 

* Once he and I were together in a cuse, and he got in 
a strong auswer to a point a lawyer on the other side 
had made. 

“The gentlemen of the jury,’ he said, ‘must not 
place too much faith in what my friend on the other 
side says. If they knew him as well as I do, they would 
see as well as I do that when his mouth opens his brain 
ceases to work. I can only compare him to a little steam- 
boat that used to run on the River Clyde. It hada five- 
inch boiler and a seven-inch whistle. The effect of this 
was that when the whistle blew the steamboat stopped.’ 

* Blank won his case.” 


a 
DOLLS IN JAPAN. 


THE Japanese feast of the dolls takes place on the 
third day of the third month. At this time all the dolls 
of the family, some of them hundreds of years old, are 
brought out, and for three days great festivities are 
carried on. 

There are dolls dressed like the Mikado and his wife, 
in antique Court costumes, duimios, samurais, and so on 
down the social scale, each ancestry carried out. with 
great nicety and precision. Oftentimes all the house- 
hold furniture in miniature is packed away with the 
dolls and brought out on a feast day. At such times the 
trays, bowls, cups, and rice-baskets are filled with tiny 
serps of food, and the dolls fare sumptuously during 
the three days of the feast. 

A delicate drink, which is harmless, is brewed for this 
occasion, and everything is done for the household of 
dolls as carefully as if they were real creatures of flesh 
and blood. The tiniest of combs and brushes and other 
toilet accessories, such as paint and powder, as well as 
the liquid for blackening the teeth, are provided. 

For three days the girls run riot with their dolls and 
toys, and then the latter are again locked up in the 
storehouse, to remain another year without seeing the 


light. 
fe ets 
CORRECTING A BIG MISTAKE. 


WHO would believe that a mistake of more than three 
thousand square miles in the urea of a country like 
France wad have remained undetected for years? Such, 
nevertheless, is the fact. In other words, it has just 
been discovered that France is larger than she thought 
she was to the extent of three thousand and twenty-two 
square miles, which is but a trifle less than the area of 
the island of Corsica! All that land France has owned 
without knowing it, until a remeasurement of her area 
recently revealed the fact. 

A proportional error in the estimation of the area of 
the whole earth would make 2a total difference of nearly 
three million square miles, equivalent to a territory as 
large as the United States, not counting Alaska. 

he measurement of the area of a country is not so 
simple a matter as might be supposed. The method 
used in France was based upon a very careful map 
drawn to a scale of one to eighty thousand. The area of 
this map was determined by means of planimetres, little 
instruments designed to facilitate the measurement of 
plane surfaces having irregular boundaries. 

At first the paper itself was used, but after three years 
had been spent in measuring it was found that the unequal 
shrinkage of the paper, together with defects in the 
planimetres used, had vitiated the results. 

The original co perplates of the map were then 
employed, improved planimetres were procured, and the 
work was done all over again. 

This work did not consist merely in sp ea the 
area of the map; after that had been carefully done, 
allowance had to be made for the fact that the surface 
of the country, represented as flat in the map, was really. 
curved in consequence of the curvature of the earth, and 
this necessitated mathematical calculations. 

The entire map was divided into little squares, and the 
chief difficulty arose along the borders of the country 
where the squares were broken. Here the planimetres 
were applied with the utmost possible precision. 

It is believed that the remaining error in the estima- 
tion of the area of France cannot exceed one hundred 
and twenty-four acres—just enough to make a good 
farm. One curious fact ascertained is that the ocean 
annually washes away about seventy-five acres of land 
from the coast of France. 

It must not be supposed, however, that such errors of 
measurement as ioe which the French have just 


corrected are uncommon. Few countries have yet been ° 


surveyed with such accuracy that we can tell within a 
few acres what their precise area is. There is no opera- 
tion of practical science that requires more skill, care, 


and patience than the measurement of the land of 


nation. 


_I will tell you, honestly, it could not have been done except in the sure belief that it would command a very large sale. 
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yy ~ ghould be boiled im plenty of salted water, . 
v--> Leeks De Te er erin Taad arsia the eee: 
2 “table very dry, and serve on toast; like asparagus.’ 
’"* hen Cleaning Fish, (oe or it will 
<.: loge its favour, After preparing fish, it is. well to hang 
it up by the head till required for use. 
os ; ig, » fora sore or relaxed throat 
_ A. Useful Gargle ‘eeiy’ be made ‘as follows: 
acy about half a pint of hot water over four table- 
: z of honey, stir until dissolved. Add to : this. 
. iew6 tablespoonfals ay cl lemon sion. F some 
Sthe” aside unti id, ‘when, use atleast twice: 
SGalye Ceeply to Rowror) at gobi eat te AL ayers BUS 


xture thoroughly, and set it to rise for two ‘hours. 
into cakes and bake on a griddle. .When' the 
are brown, turn’ and bake the other side. 


> [Reply to Buux AxcHoR.) 
¥ Place two ounces of oatmeal 


ue ; , 
% Oatmeal Water. in ‘a basin, and to it add 
$2 cold water to make a thin batter. Then -add'a- 
Poor over all a (eae 
ry ry * ery . . bd 
This ought to exactly Lape aed 
‘ORCROsS. 
is: far. more ' useful . than 
sugar, where it .can . 


&o., it is also very useful. 
who have a nightly glass 


ter use. Eaten: on. bréad, it is a good. 

@ from butter for children, and especially so when 

; P ? - of a room is pure, 
”-- try: the’ followi: 
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emulsion, similar to cream. They are 
itious ‘food, which should be eaten at 
not just before going to bed, as is so often 
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ting Scrap-Booke 
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coloured. scraps,. &c.' Cut. 2 
into a convenient size to form a book when folded 
; 'Arrange.the book so that no two consecutive 
of one colour, and. stitch’ firmly ‘together. 
covers of oro Riecos of cardboard, the same size 
= ¢, and paste with coloured calico 
to m 
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In Soup Making 


‘the mixture be too thick, add more alcohol. 


‘| spoiling of fruit when’ it: rises above- the top: 
eyrup. <A very effective, cheap, and, simple device is a 


| bend so‘as to: slip down. below the shoulders 


| school, confin 
frowning down aveTy 


Se raroadiooleieee which are likely to blend: with 
lengths -of | 


| the children, change 
\'if they. have been eating fine flour, ‘change to. coarse. 
| flour. Illness. is. the: most expensive: nuisance on: the 
face of the globe.: There may ‘ve instances where it |. 
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__° tf old, will 
Partridges, Lei: tok Wf ty are’ joerg. black 
allow one quart: of. water. for 
meat. This should be an in 
When Ironing a Dress, 
lastly the akirt. 


first iron the bodice, 
next the: sleeves, and 


rts are completed. In Ironing a Shirt, first do the | 


ack, then the sleeves, and lastly the collar and ‘front. 
les ap 4.» Take eight tablespoonfuls 
ee dee die ner hater 

oonfuls each of salt and white sugar, a saltspoonfu 
cayenne, four tablespoonfuls of curry powder, the juice 
of oné raw. onion (which‘should bea lange one) squeezed 

through a lemon squeezer, and mixed with vinegar. 

| Glycerine Stains on a Carpet moved thus: 
Pour some moderately hot. water over the ‘stained part, 


well with a clean damp flannel, which must be frequently 


_wrung out in hot water. Have some clean dusters ready, 
|.and with them ‘dry the carpet, changing. the surface of 
| the duster constantly as it becomes. wet, - 


Take a cup of finely- 
; shredded suet, ditto grated 
raw potato, half a pint of treacle, one cupful of grated 
raw carrot, ditto stoned raisins, and a good pinch of 
soda. Mix the pudding with an beaten up in a little 
milk. -Place.in a greased mould, cover. with 


Newtown Pudding. 


greased 
 paper,.and: stedm for three to.four hours. Serve hot with 
-wine'sauce. ‘The grated. potato. makes the pudding 
light, and the carrot gives it a good colour. 


little 


when 


This is ve 
known, an 


Sloe and Apple Preserve. 


once tasted is always appreciated. It is rather like plum, 


and is.a lovely colour.. Gather.the sloea when ripe, and 
ut into'a jar with enough water to cover them. Tie 
own and.stew for four hours on the stove. Strain the 


lea, peeled'and cored; and‘ one pound of sugar.’ Boil 


| ay 
th: -all together till the apple is quite tender, then pot for 


use. 
° Put half a pound of gum 
Bottled Blacking * shellac into 5 cine bottle or 


jug, cover it with alcohol; cork it tight, and keep it in a 
warm place. Shake it several times a day. . The m add 


apiece of camphor the size of a hen’s egg; shake it well, 


and in four hours.add one ounce.of lamp-black. If the 
alcohol is good, all will be dissolved in three days. If 
Poura little 
into ‘a cup, and apply with a camel-hair brush. The 
boots should be. clean before applying this mixture. 
(Reply to REFUGEE.) 

One of the 


To Prevent Mould in Jam Jars. greatest 


troubles in preying fruit in jars is to prevent the 
formation. of mould on the top, and the. consequent 


of thin veneer of wood; from. one-sixteenth to one- 
‘twentieth of an.inch thick, and from:.two and three- 
‘quarters to three.inches.in diameter for one quart. jars, 
made from beech, birch, elm, or ash, as these woods 
have ‘no ‘taste ‘or flavour; and will not. injure: the fruit. 
To use, dip.in hot water to. prevent Sepa slightly 


and press down on the fruit, to ‘allow the ayrip to 


is:| rise over it. The shoulder will keep it down in p 


When. you wish to use the fruit, remove the wood by 
running a.fork under and picking it out. (Reply to 
StorERooM KEEPER.) 

give them 


To Keep Children in Health, on abund- 
ance of outdoor exercise, fun and frolic; make them 

ilar in their habits, and feed them only on- plain, 
noqriehig food, and a4 will seldom, if ever, complain 
of. lack of appetite. But keep them overtasked in 
closely to the house the rest of the time, 
attempt at play, feed them on rich 
or highly-seasoned food, allowing them to eat between 
meals: and late in the evening, and you need.not expect 
| them to have good. a petites. "On the:contrary, you'may 
expect that the will pale, weak, and sickly. Do not 
cram them with food when ‘they. have no-appetite for it 
-—such a. course is a saunas 73 y nave no 
ay pete, Snocorege rage, and, if need. be,:compel them to 
fake ‘exetoles-in open air. Do not allow them.to 
study:too much. In additi 


‘their diet somewhat ; and especially 


makes people or children: better, but generally it makes 
them sad, selfish, misan ic; nervous, and. miserable. 
The best. way to make children happy and good #™ho 
keep them well. 


°° Never “Commence. Ironing: 
| the board. the previous week, or your clothes will be a 


every pound and a quarter of : 
yarble wala * a wine 
‘| bad colour.” 


Keep the. latter rolled up till.the other 


and when it has run through the carpet rub‘ the: part: 


Juice and add a:quarter of a pint of it to every:pound of 


the: 


of the jar, 


ion: to ensuring ‘exercise '-for: 


APRIL, 


MARCH. 
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pe oP. WEEK ENDING 


‘> Smpr. 22, 1894. 
Oited Paper 2 cesiy e iied oll and bare 
them in the air to dry. (Reply to James.) 


,on,a sheet that 
was used to.cover 


de> Dtthong Make a batter of one pint of 
Apple Fr itters. ‘milk, two eggs, and Hear enna 
to make it of the right-consistency: ; Allow it to stand 
for two hours. Slice four large apples, flour each slice, 
ap into the batter, and: fry ik fat until a golden 
colour; dry on paper. - Sprinkle sugar over and serve. 
Remove-the. brown skin from 
Cocoanut Cakes. the cocoanut, grate it up, beat 
oP two whites of eggs, and: add them and.a spoonful of 
white sugar to the. cocoanut. “Make the mixture into a 
stiff paste. Drop it in heaps about the size of halt- 
crowns on to papered trays. Bake for three minutes. 


- _ “Three ‘ounces of beef suet 
Golden Pudding. gnety chopped, mix. with it 


six ‘ounces of. breadcrumbs. and: two tablespoonfuls of 


sugar; make it into a stiff’ batter, with two well-beateu 


eggs and half. a pint of milk ;. put.a layer at the bottom 


of a pie dish, then a layer of orange:‘marmalade, and so 
on till full.. Bake one hour, turn out, and serve hot. 


te yz. If young and well-fed. the 
On Choosing Pork. teh is easily broken 


between the fingers, and the skin indented if nipped 
with the nail; the fat is white and waxy, and the rind 
thin and clean. Stale pork is easily detected by the 
skin looking dark at the top,.and clammy between the 
creases of the legs und shoulders, and by its strony, 
tainted smell. '° Pork is in season from August to March. 


° 44, Take one dozen large figs, cut up 

Fig Compote. in hates or quarters ; mat them 
into a saucepan with a sixpenny packet of gelatine, two 
ounces of fine sugar,-and enough water to quite cover 
them ; let them simmer slowly for two hours, then pour 
into a wet mould. When quite set turn out, and serve 
with spoonfuls of whipped ‘cream. round. _ Prunes also 
canbe cooked ‘if this way, using half a pound of prunes 
(stoned) toa packet of gelatine. 


. : Cut the steak from the round 
Fricasseed Steck. or 1ump into smiall squares, 


and flour them lightly. Put some dripping into the 
frying-pan, slice into it a Spanish onion, and add some 
cooked tomatoes if.in season ; lay in the. pieces of steak, 
and fry them a nice brown; then put them into a sauce- 
strain the contents of the frying-pan, add a little 
iling water, season with pepper and salt, pour over the 
steak, and simmer gently for nearly an hour. Serve 
with rice’as boiled.for curry. The slices of onion can be 
left in with the steak if liked. 


Disagreeable Odour from Tubing. 
The odour exhaled by the ordinary vulcaniséd rubber 


tubing employed to convey gas to lamps or fireplaces my 
be prevented by using a mixture of equal volumes of 
thirty-six per cent, alcohol.and linseed oil, shaking 


the mien the aghly until a —— solution is 
formed. It is app! y putting a few drops on a piece 
of. and Tapbie. tho ‘tube, while in a moderately 
stretched state, till quite dry. To be repeated three or 
four’ times, at intervals of a few days. This does not 
affect the flexibility or colour of the tubing. (Reply 
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Bread and Biscuits Bitty erate fs 
Warcu,” Ts. od. KRrcess ditto, Os. 
oe NOT BUY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 

QW" Send dir:ct to the Manufacturers. Birming- 
Een mpolies thew Sorid ute Joxeliery: Sethe riage 
also Electro-plate and Gatlery. 

fe hee TH CLUBS. EXTRAVACANT PRICES. 


WHttEne 
wwe TEETH, 


ete ad netesta Secs: strengthens the gums 

being ost deligh: ly ‘umed it is a most 
t tollet luxury for all who value the appeur- 

v of their teetl teeth.. 2s. 9d. per Box. 

The genuine ODONTO is ROWLANDS, of 

HATTON. GARDEN, LONDON. 


cures Indigestion. 


HOVIS is supplied to H.M. the Queen. 
HOVIS is recommended by the Medical 


strengthens the Nerves. 


\y 
G. LANGDON DAVIES & 00, 
Belgrov3 Bidgs., Eristol 8t., Birmingh Im. 
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‘Iisa Startling Fact, that Three Halt, 
Dress ae 


: Lk forms healthy Bones and Teeth. 
HOVIS * sa.tuage 


cures s Indigestion. 
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ge a 
Fit Guaranteed or 
Money Returued. 

Bankers: 
Bank of Ireland. 


ity be experienced in obtaining “ Hovis,” or if what is 
TF Hovis camera be eperinon "retie Ta ctr a stor ene 


* Please menti.nthis paper. 
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Ad total of £6,646,000. This, however, 


offered to: r 1: seats, tramp ‘Wounds,:and a 

. ‘ things to: pay for. Brey 
tired of other mischief an 

who comes along, atid.sneak 

round their neck 


phic competi- 
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hing. . . Over 

a year on it. It 
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published the 
Viairs, ‘E. K 


- complaint—a’ hairy 

| Fort etre disappeared, oa and 1 do not think that 
Do! 

. his. skin looked any ree for the treatment.” 

‘K: A.:S8: wishes to know the origin of the phrase“ piping 

‘| hot? < It is Very expressive... In fact he always. uses it 

| himself... He, has not the least idea what it. means, 

~~ however. . Two explanations..are given. by phraseolo- 

; s. The first, to my mind, is the most. plausible. 

ocording to this derivation the expression refers. to 

tuneful noise which ‘water makés when coming to 

‘il: as hot ae water which pipes and sings in the 


nose. « 
wo! 


“¥ettle. “Other authorities, however, prefer to believe || 
e saying is taken from “ye -anciente” custom |. 


of a. baker blowing his pipe or horn in the village 
et to inform his obighboure that the bread is just 


~ well; good comfortable home.—Apply —— 
eee 
com) 10D . 
’ who. is. not premeull consfortable home near Crystal 
Palace; must be willing and obliging.—Apply — 
former advertisement is. the first, public recogni- 


L | 5. BH ref to 
are |B reese 


the paragraph which credited China 
wi r means 


ith the - humane. of administering 
capital: punishment, observes ‘thatthe sword: is also 
is |. employed in Germany, and as far as the humanity is 
~ concerned, that ds a great deal on the nerve of 

| ‘the executioner. rccalls a case which was published 
im-the papers some years’ ago where the executioner, 

ing under the influence of drink, made two or three 

: fea cuts in his victim before he finally succeeded in 
decapitating him, a possibility. which would be out of 

the question with ‘the tine or scaffold.: An iso- 
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isl otha 


Shakespeare, Belle -Vue, 
rmingham, sent-£4 13s., which he 
ther,and thus obtains the first prize. 

articles sold at any shop, 
e, of 6, Geraldine 
urn, comes second 
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leas . fo 

something for thei 
envied by all chil 
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Tue Limerick Clothing Sma a have kindly offered 
one of their Three Guinea: Suits:.as a first prize, and 
the: Pearson Pottery Company a Guinea Package «tf 
Crockery as a-second. prize, ‘to: those ‘readers who 
collect the, io ea ‘amount for ‘the, F.AF. before 

18th . next. Intending competitors. for 

these prizes must forward the money they have col- 

lected'to reach this office-on or before September 1&th, 
marking their envelopes EIGHTEENTH. © 


C. BE. Kershaw. 0 
sends it from the -South 


Accept my best thanks for the pretty and useful pencil-care 
you sent, which arrived about a month ago. In addition to being 
useful, it:affords us: considerable amusement, as the Kaftirs aroun! 
us (my house is cight miles from nearest white neighbours) a: 
loud in their expressions of surprise at sceing that what they supr 
pose to be a ‘‘schlutel’’ (key) 18 really'a pencil, 

I shall be glad if all those persons who still have col- 
lecting lists :will be. good snaney ‘to return them to 
this office with the amount which they have collected. 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, 
£2,295 28.734. 
Jack, Noe! and Gay, Se. : Memory of J ‘tre 
Sansa 7 ‘Two Little B.'s 


jena 


wisher, 28. 
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AU post free. 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Addrese— 
“ HUMOURSOME, Lonpon.” 
Messrs, B. A. THOMPSON & Co.,are our Sole Agen!’ 
in B - Melbourne, Bri "Adelaide, Montreal, 
P. .W. can ‘be obtained .in Paris at Neal’s Library: 
948, Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 
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Ww we K _Envine 
2, 1894. 
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D Saving CASSELL & CO., “a . ; 
trom ‘of from meee teed i ae 

Makers -25 to 50 22, eae St., - 


4% 
ake 


“Wholesale 


Regent St., London. ‘5, YOR ALL 


c=" BILIQUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


GARNER’S 
‘SOLID WHITE’ BONE: 3 APINNED Table Knives, ©. doz. ENAMELLED . Sick. Headache, Constipation, 
ane TOO VED NICKEL SILVER. Warranted to wear white at Wreak Stomach, Impaired Digestion 


ugh, . 2/6 doz. Dessert S 9 or Forks, 5:6 doz. rR ca es oS ; OIE SRE . = : 
Fan Spooner Forks 6/8 19 dox, Dessert Spoons or Forks Serree.| OOPPER |Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 


SAMPLES willingly sent en approval. mi In Boxes, Oid., 1s. lid., and 2s, Od. each, with full directions. 
Money Returned. or Goods Exchanged if not approved of. LETTERS THE 1s. 1; BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


coor §6=8THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 
61, Farringdon 


Prepared only by the. Proprietor— 
Road, London.) THOMAS BEECHAM,.ST. HELEN’S. LANCASHIRE. 


B.C. Sold hy- all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 


per 
cent. 


Prices. 


Please mention’ “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


ILLIAM RODGERS & Co., 
DEPT. P., 38-4 25, OTLEY STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


)D E fe) NE SIT} yy ONE PROFIT from Mannufacttrer to Buyer. 

Will Cheer and The above Company have decided to deal direct with the buyer 

rections Mustoal! Tnstramens the 5 : tee a perfect fit and first-class finish and style, und a thorough service- 

Pr.ce 30s ‘Term: 4s, dopesth and 4s. moathly.. tec ise tone butenps ant SWEETE TOBACCO able nteusile nuateviul. (With each suit will he sent a piece for 
(Mention this paper. They are the most NED ’ application, All orders to he accompanied with postal order. 

W. DRAPER, ORGANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


AILOR {ane mm m8 1 2 24 5 


aa  Wikene avian 
mL NETS aS OF TNTHE FACTORY CLOTHING CO. 
“Wish Bepressinn Stop. Miss LLS r 
SY. f ; D ] 
me Bcauy ‘fe CELEBRATE 117b, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 
Brighten the Home and save ull intermediute profits, and from their extensive experience 
Circle. during the aud thorough practical knowledye of the clothing trade, cau wuran- 
Orzanette delivered when first 4s. is paid. repairs.) Pattern card, accompanied by measure form, sent on 
Write tor ies ct spate wae fal p . 
Popular Musical} WOWW ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Instrument in the 
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SUITS. Ane 3 4 a 6 ? 8 9 10 


World amongst all a Serge. Prive 360 40 $6 50 58 60 66 70 
Classes of Society. MANUFACTURED BY THE WORFOLE ( tie @ 1 4 8 $4 5 
ponmpdel’ Organ. we oS 6 7 ® a i) 
¢ s,, Matodeoe e Peco iment, NO Sergesand Tweels, a Price Se 8H 66 70 THe RO 


Richmond Cavendish Co., ita. 


Tone and Cha: Bell rape 
Sour SHOULD Done Wirnour, 0 
the Soul 8 


Chee: RUGBY Sim 7 ® “ 0 
tirring Hymn, the rful Song, { : ‘ 
be ed on th SUITS. Ace ot lo ul 12 
3 ee = ainatraments, 89 Mo eer erno® oF ee reste Serxea and Tweeds. Price 86 9 ne wo 
10 | MUSIC. T U. ‘ 3 
1 Aibe a 7 YOouTEHS' Size OW 4 Woo os 
mo bc. si AN UNPARALLELED OFFER, BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL, SUITS. a OY 
zo Renders of of PeAnsOR S WEER LY Seryzes and Tweeds. Ubrice Hes 120 126 mo 6 
FR AR bel aa 1018 a — oe ee 
re ” is , MEN Size oy er en 2 
regagtwame ae ar Paragon” Melodem ==» ins | Retailed by all first-class Tobacconists : suIzS. , {Front measure va a eae 
f Gare Oe Gat: thia. | THEA z at Home and Abroad. Serges an weeds, rire... ¢ $ m2. She we 


PB ARSON'S weeatr, Cat tte cbtrund mncutios”' Proram's Weebly’ when Nore oxry Abpiess ; 


ordering. gist aa the: Mone 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 


1178, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 
GREAT REDUCTIONS. SPECIAL ATT ATTENTION GIVEN TO SCHOOL SUITS. 
Having had another Large Consignment of Pure 


cE NRTA nn 

‘a Patent par are the | white CHINA SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, will for- Dr. MACKENZIB'S ae BY. ROYALTY. 
t have ever come under my | ward thc HALF- DOZEN for 6s., or Sanple Handker- ; 

touchard only re a rat tial toadvertive chemecives, chiefs, 1. 3d., ca e paid. Money returned in full ATARRH CUR. 


turer. 07, 99 101 alno-@9, and 181 | Campbell's Patent Melodeousnte thé only ine Mrlndrans These Handkerch‘efs have been |” 
MARKET 8T.. MANCHESTER, fatne marbete Peanare of worthices toni tata vous a | SMELLING BOTTLE. 
N.B.—All lovers of mu-ic should at Cae eend for a re 1 at» 4 ; Cures Cold in the Head, cures Nerveus 


MAN’S SUIT. 


—- 


our New Ilustrated Privilege Price Léet for musical J. WU “We eacache, instantly relicves Hay Fever 
BOK of Dr. WACKENZIE’S IMPROVED Seat'aat pea ready; 1S tarp to € aueeu s HOUsh ASHTON NEW ROAD, MANCHESTER. : and Negra a in the Head, ts the best . ' poh Dirat fiom a 
trumen o18, Trongate, 4 1 " i £47 t er. 
HARMLESS ARSENIC WAFERS, sir valet SAVE HALF YOUR GAS BILLS. Pe | ale elle 
t Ml. PRODUCE the » moat lovely , s efas Worthless imitations Ff . ; } rT 
yates hae, ok fe Are the Gal Bundors to your bee, MACKERE'S Baul Boba he 


coarseness, « , 
Sent post Ve; 
bene jbo treo for’ 40. od. swrslten and ry Best 


you obtain the same light with only 
JUNO 
Safeties 


alf your present consumption. of 
Gas. -Easily fixed. Require’ no 
attention. Post free 1/2 per box. 


S. GOLDSTONE, 


W. Ritcuin & Co. (P. Dept.), 70, WHOLESALE apa hiipeorarge 

Renshaw Street, Liverpool. Purchasern save ‘108. e_ pound 

Trape Surriity anv AGENTS Wanttp, ing direct with S. GOLDST NE the 
SEE Eee Gentine Manufacturer.  Wlustrated Lists | sticks. Sent Parcel Post Free 29 or $utampe. 
ry jong been ack send post free to any address. Agents List and Testimonials free. Re-covering neatly 


REQUIRED, Men and Women|: ao 
A.A. ot read a ane intro- DON'T Gat and Rheumatism, and al tequired. Liberal Terms. done, plain or twilled silk, Ladies’ or Gan 
Ds oF et al Anen. ic 4h 26 
tice cahertee Every facility, and tai eee etre ita des sen 8. GOLDSTONE, J. B. PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, 8hemMeld 
iS cat ee i bcc shih 


Spire aa be oti by External appli- 
unerition to suitable: persons. " Our easy | (40am elem: 4 CARRIAGE PAID ones for ; wet ar Banding oerialvere 
: 4 JUNOG ogue,sent post freetoanyps tof th: world q lief for the moment ; Dutasthen 
interesting and vi valuable 1 helmet ROPOLITAN painful discascs arise from 6 
imieel in INST, and meet that date have £0 ,LED.75 8 7 : disordered state of the bloc 
otained our Teputetion by. fair London, B.C,—N.B.—Every JUN: Pr a their cure can only be effect 


Tine Works, Manchester. 


BABY'S | CARRIAGES 


To iia Eintotsip price mel oa aetges cei shop 


sete eae FRE. 


& by Internal Remedies, which, 
mos (ommauenoe, ok year added wyatt the the senparities, eradicate the disease Prof >. HEALTH EXERCISER. re pia adie Maronite Thee’ 
Tes ut the prices mark We =R ‘THAN FRICTION! A COMPLETE HOME 4 High Rubbered Tyred ‘Cycle Wheels, bod 
eit ad eet patos} me | eee STANTON, enti "TRUTH 18 STRONGE RY'S Wonderful Gout ant / Oyanasius. beautifully carriage painted and fine lin 
‘ ‘ash on or. bel Gate per cont Rheumatic Mills have never ucen known to fail, They y DP gree. Young & end Delicate Straps and Apron complete, Write for 
Open to furnish one Feu os: a miAginiob, On “2D have‘eifectet cures in thousands of seemingly hope! ie é et ee: y, design. Address, F. G. POTTER & CO., 


cases, 

ls aud free pi DEREHAM ROAD, NORWICH. 
TEETH on VULCANITE, 2s. 6d.each, acta een  CVENT 
or lower set, £1, Best quality, 4s. each, upper 


THOMAS BAILEY. COVENTRY, ENGLAND. neta et hindi niet: ene 
ks, hades ney £2, ee on four hours ig so SR ae AR NT IN A WEEK. cet iain PUREST & BESTI 
Baby | Tea"! Repairing or alterations in PIANO LEA cured cco =, iiiaene 


net. | fanoy chatres! Teeth on platinum, fet each RITCHIE'S MUSICAL) Sorsicy Pras, Gatisita™ 
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Tx, General Dra 


Plate, Musioal 
- ud all kinds ot Do 


© Pre-tecry Roap, Maceienrrenn. ; 
ike gold, 15s., stoppin, 2s. 6d., extraction, ’ anh RR enables suy, sia ‘i ‘3 Lt.) 
“| Te., painless, by sas, be. : Soe eo arean. or bbe ; Milk "CARAMELS 
Hoar. 10 till 7, Saturdays 10 Lill 4. Lmontam beautifully by car, and to ag SUCCESS AMONG THE DEAF. : 

vamp to songs in all keys in ONE Ro 5.3. It are Delicious. Their 
WEEK. 50,00 sold. and every The ve -| 6Cream® GCARAM 
customer delighted.” VERTON, Specialist, = arc Most Exquisite. And = 
©, Rircig «60. cn B. Dept.) of Jmnesia| Buildings, is - ; 

I r smidgute Circus, London 

Ss Resin w Sire cie rere will he happy to send British Standard CARAMELS 
vernon. : : 3 his book on the Ear, are Perfection Itself, 
” prnetical and thorough. Relief 


How to Cure without -TO- ‘ONPECT .< 
the Ve of Tustruments, Aut Ur-To-DATE CONFECTIONERS SELL 


or Operation.” Price THEM. 
61. Sufferers frour 
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fee Deafness, Noises. or | MADAME FRAIN'S 
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mon! rhel an jective AI a) o e 


Drs isa air and iar aN the most obstinate cares. Will net inture the most 


- positive. Testimonials uniqee.: q 


CURED 
om FIFTY SHILLINGS. em 


BEST and CHEAPEST. 


nee of 0. A gentieman ufter 17 years’ tree 8 Prion Tet. (atupbe tle tutte.) Post 
age oof ow ree. extra ta tok ne 
From 16. per Gross oy all Respectable Stationers. | desticas eure. A remarkable case of uw | Road (opposite Bhoreditch Church), London, SE. 


Boxes, 34. and 64. lady ut Grimshy substantiated by a Clergy. 
wa Addresses on upplication, All com. 


uM SS 
Apply Hill's | wunications as ubove. 

“ ‘ordinary wear. W. ch SzEM LA CUR ey Pies to the ge ea ee 

: ae one, to, and Uhree sear- f rts affected ; the result will be surprising. In’ é 
be} and now, | Jength walt ing shoe. récee (Post free). hoxes, f1} and 2.6, post free 15 and 35 stamps. 4 . ES 
rk with the ‘Tras ori . Quality y"‘coloue brown) Chidn’s Ladies’. Gents’. G: H111, 335, Strand, London, & ofall Chemists. oa i ; 
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rE. “Teather ved shoes Chin's « ; cure all discharges from the Urinary 8. J: SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, His Chambers, 64, CHANCERT 
o: aes oS Soak na ine! ern lacryatred or eonatitutincal’. LANE, Lonvon ; and 26, Kina Srreet, MANCHESTER. 
mee By “To purchase of Thre: pacar es J 


| ere: Fee Agee erika tap erence Pte 
Fees ved Phen Biba tas Glasgo Linco Selon rper .. Linooin. ' farmers, and others cured, which he now eends post yee On receipt of seven 
onto respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Tavertioment Sect 7 RED LION COURT, FLEET 8T., LONDON, B.C. General Offices : Henrietta 8t.. W.C. 
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GENTLEMEN, YOU SHOULD REMEMBEE 


_| 

“WHAT A GRAND THING | 
You are Richer by saving rather than hy 
i} 

| 


“For the people. of ‘this | realm. ‘that the 
distinguished ‘ability of our great traders | 
gnables' them . to hold their own in all 

‘markets of the world, and tv supply 
; at home with ‘full. maximum. value— 
etter value for money than. any other 
“merchants in the world can possibly com- 


fete with. 


ECONOMISE ! 
ECONOMISE ! 
 ECONOMISE: 
‘oor ‘TO YOUR EXPENSES’ 


The times demand it. 
W. E. Guapstos: | 
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will be be eusoa— very fi s2ent 5 ait PURSE, 
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«QUEENS ROYAL " ‘HOUSEHOLD 


IRUGS sasiecaes 


ag Js REVEGSIBLE RICH TURKEY PATTERNS, _ measuring 6 £. and 3 ft wide. These HEARTHRUGS har gained orld- wide reputation for MAGNIFICENCE, © COHEAPNESS, and UTILITY, besiom 18 
.. eT seat Registered new designs, end msuring 62. long 03 Thousands of Bepest Orders re selon Totes nda the highest satisfaction ahaa 
os 2 ty " . SPECIAL SALE OFFER.THREE FOR 50, ; ‘ 
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4 A - 7 , ov. : 
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ch Modgeon seating to to ‘above: address two mor‘ the’ 
—e Carpets, 93 ft. by 10ft. Chejue i. ind= 


! GIGANTIC SALE OF THE 


OF « QUEEN'S ROYAL ' ” HOUSEHOLD REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY oxrrean 
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with which she is much pleased. 
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son -four: years ago have been 


oe | —— “2h 
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a le hrteblgient om Mr. Me, Juntos Chitty, siting In ne soars nae 


_ | sn 100,000 SPOT PSE CARPETS ae «REDUCED 
3 ‘wi GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. nol aa ih 


STEUER be Beets yma eazy see Pearan’s Weekly oaly. . We will forward direct from the looms tu.any address, on rece! 


A GENUINE WOYEN SEAMLESS REVERSIBLE CARPET, ; 


ah mid ok he ve suitable for stting.room or tetroom, bordered ad ern orem nol, pricteds wad ace made so ensee any seQiinay slot: 20nef, 
ong woods, thas any uiiddle profits. Remember, these are woven, made material almost 
Oe Tay, oy auly been eokl ab almost double above prices. eRe sant WITH rt Te ExTee 
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, es oak OFFER. ns Canpate and 3 Rags fe Bares 4 Colpets and4 Wubi, 15s. 64.; or 8 Carpets and 8 Rugs for 90s. 
Value unequalled in the annals of advertising.. As a favour, kindly examine and compare these Oarpets. : 
fo. dnd ; SATISFACTION: GUARANTEED, Do not miss this opportunity. it may Not Occur Again. BACH. | 
‘ aust + Wo have never seen.» cheaper article, the wonder being how the carpet can be made and sdid ot, the hatre= sum. Aaa casy | amp Mast. “ Wonderful value for money. *_Cnuncs Bais. Hundreds 
oe FS ; f ot . prose notices from the “ Christian Globe," Christion W “Christian Rock,” “Catholic Times,” &e., &o. 
mY at came ied Portanan Square, London, W:, 23rd November. Bt, Katherine 's, Regent Prat, » Lantion. 2 NW. se cll tease, Botley, 18th Jancary. 24, ¢. Faleou House, Burmouth, 
f iF A a : ; _Philtimore writes :—“I _ to acknowledge | Burrard begs to to inform Mr. " i 
1 Carpets Rugs sent last week Lady Anna mit © Belipee ’ Carpets, much pleased . Carpete ads 
them ? Cheque | supplied her Cae Ly 4 wane Soo, oot an i : on ve gives: res feared” 
9th February M.P lie lye Care . The Rectory , Shere, Guikif ord, 24th September. : recommend them to her friend- 
“t alten: Bnsosiog FO. Bor tas Bhectirnnaerguevskayh ate toa shall b8 | _ The CountonsEilsabsth of Winchiles end Notte van ina Hone, Carter) 
i .0.: for 7 neen’s uesting lodgeon hig more| ‘* 
Mr: Hodgeca will send asother of | sent, ‘ore, by AM, price 22. Dd., for which ‘ncloss pe thet Ealipe Cary —— Bere tormatoh. |‘ Eels” Capped ren tty } 


Snows secommend thein 
. WE RELY UPON SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS FROM OUR CLIENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR TRADE. : ESTABLISHED NEARLY QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


ana nn mr nar 
ALL Onpens DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ROTATION AS ‘THEY “ARRIVE sy PosT. 
CHEQUES AND P.O.’s. PAYABLE TO 


y SON. ' Manufacturers, ‘Importers, and Merchants, * LEEDS 
WOODSLEY ROAD, / 
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